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NOTICE. 

Electrotypes of the pictures of the following-named art- 
tsts will be sent, pre-paid, to any address on receipt of four 
(4) dollars. 

During more than six and one-half years these pic- 
tures have appeared in this paper, and their excel- 
lence has been universally commented upon. We have 
received numerous orders for electrotypes of the same, and 
publish the subjoined list for the purpose of facilitating 
a selection. 


New names constantly added. 


Ivan E. J Se 
Clara Morris, 

Mary Anderson, 
Sara Jewett, 

Rose Coghlan, 
Chas. R. Thorne, Jr., 
Kate Claxton, 

Maude Granger, 
Fanny Davenport, 
anauschek, 
yenevieve Ward, 
May Fielding, 

Ellen Montejo, 

Lilian Olcott, 

Louise Gage Courtney, 
Richard Wagner, 
Theodore Thomas, 
Dr. Damrosch, 
Campanini, 
Guadagnini. 
Constantin Sternberg, 
Dengremont, 
Galassi, 
Hans Balatka, 
Arbuckle, 
Liberati, 

Ferranti, 
Anton Rubinstein, 
Del Puente, 

oseffy, 

me. Julia Rive-King, 
Hope Glenn, 
Louis Blumenberg, 
Frank Vander Stucken, 
Frederic Grant Gleason, 
Ferdinand von Hiller, 
Robert Volkmann, 
ites Rietz, 
ax Heinrich, 

E. A, Lefebre, 
Ovide Musin, 
Anton Udvardi, 

Alcuin Blum, 
| oy h Koegel, 

Ir Tosé Godoy, 
Carlyle Petersilea, 
Carl Retter, 
George Gemiinder, 
Emi) Liebling, 
Van Zandt, 
W. Edward Heimendahl, 
Mme, Clemelli, 


wien Mason, 
P.S. amen, 

Neupe 

Hubert de Blanck, 

Dr. Louis Maas, 

Max Bruch, 

L. G. Gottschalk, 

Antoine de Kontski, 

S. B. Mills, 

E. M. Bowman, 

Otto Bendix, 

Ww Sherw: 


Adelina Patti, 
Sembrich, 

Christine Nilsson, 
Sealchi, 

Trebelli 

Marie Roze, 

Anna de Bellocca, 
Etelka Gerster, 
Nordica, 

Josephine Yorke 
Emilie Ambre, 
Emma Thursby, 
Teresa Carrefio, 
Kellogg, Clara L.— 
Minnie Hauk, 
Materna, 

Albani, 

Annie Louise Cary, 
Emily Winant, 

Lena Little, 
Murio-Celli, 
Chatterton- Bohrer, 
Mme. Fernandez, 
Lotta, 

Minnie Palmer, 
Donaldi, 

Marie Louise Dotti, 
Geistinger, 
Fursch-Madi,—a, 
Catherine Lewis, 
Zélie de Lussan, 
Blanche Roosevelt, 
Sarah Bernhardt, 
Titus d’ Ernesti, 
Mr.& Mrs.Geo. Henschel, 
Charles M. Schmitz, 
Friedrich von Flotow, 
Franz Lachner, 
Heinrich Marschner, 
Frederick Lax, 
Nestore Calvano, 
William Courtney, 
Jasef Staudigl, 

Lolu Veling, 

Mrs. Minnie Richards, 
Florence Clinton-Sutro, 
Calixa Lavallee, 
Clarence Eddy, 
Pranz Abt, 

Fannie Bloomfield, 
S. E. Jacobsohn, 

C. Mortimer Wiske. 
J. O. Von Prochazka 
Edvard Grieg, 
Eugene D. Albert. 
Lili Lehmann, 
William Candidus, 
Franz Koeisel, 
Franz Rummel, 
Blanche Stone Barton, 
Amy Sherwin 
Thomas Ryan, 
Achille Erraai, 
King Ludwig I I, 

C. Jos Brambach, 
Heory Schradieck 
John F, Luther 
Jehan F, Rhodes, 


Stagno 
John McCullough, 
vi 


ni, 
ohn T. Raymond, 
ter Wallack, 
McKee Rankin, 
Boucicault, 
Osmund Tearle, 
Lawrence Barrett, 
ossi, 
Stuart Robson, 
ames Lewis, 
dwin Booth, 
Max Treuman, 
C, A. Cap; 
Montegriffo, 
Mrs. Helen Ames, 
Marie Litta, 
Emil Scaria. 
ermann Winkelmann, 
Donizetti, 
William W. Gilchrist, 
Ferranti, 
—— Brahms, 
eyerbeer, 
Moritz Moszkowski, 
fame a Tanner, 
iloteo Greco, 
Wilhelm Junck, 
Fannie Hirsch, 
ee Banner, 
S. N. Penfield, 
Fr. ‘Ww. ——! 
Emmons Hamlin, 
Otto Sutro, 
Carl Faelten, 
Be! 


le ie, 
Carl Millécker, 
mtn — 


Jone A. ohn A. Breethoven, 
dgar H. 

‘augh Lauder. Poschielii,” 
Hans von Billow, 
Clara Schumann, 
Joachim 

Samuel $. Sanford, 
Franz Liszt, 
Christine Dossert, 
Dora Henninges. 
A. A. Stanley, 
Ernst Catenhusen, 
Heinrich Hefmana. 
Charles Fradel. 
Emil Sauer, 


Verdi, 
Hummel Monument, 
Hector Berlioz Monument 
a Svendsen, 

nton Dvorak, 
Saint-Saens. 
—_ go en Sarasate. 
[s ies , 


ter, 





E find in Mr. Engel’s book, called “ From Mozart 

to Mario” (Scribners, publishers), a painful disre- 

gard of history. On page 131, Vol. II., the author 

says that Donizetti was charmed with the quartet from 

Verdi's “ Rigoletto,” and goes on to compare it with his 

great sextet in “ Lucia.” Donizetti died in 1848, “ Rigo- 

letto” was given for the first time in 1851. How then 
could Mr. Engel bave played it for Donizetti ? 


T would hardly have seemed necessary for the man- 
| agement of the Symphony Society to advertise Hans 
von Biilow’s symphonic poem, “ The Minstrel’s Curse,” 
as being performed “for the first time,” in order to make 
it a more attractive card on the program, The an- 
nouncement certainly is far from being true and should 
therefore have been avoided. Biilow’s “ The Minstrel’s 
Curse ” was played for the first time in America on Feb- 
ruary 15, 1868, by Mr. Theodore Thomas at a symphony 
soirée, and several times at the Central Park concerts. 
It was, moreover, performed under the composer’s own 
direction at one of the Peabody concerts at Baltimore 
during Hans von Biilow’s presence in this country in the 
season of 1875-6. 


N spite of the great success with which the Wagner 
operas have met at the Metropolitan Opera- House, 


we learn from a reliable source that the deficit which the | 


stockholders will have to make up will this year be | : 
: . gt ip | the Metropolitan Opera-House orchestra, which is to 


larger than those of the two preceding years of opera | 


in German. The reason of this is to be found in the 
fact that the new works brought out this season, which 
were the most expensive in being mounted, proved the 
least profitable or attractive. Thus ‘ Aida,” ‘ The 
Vienna Waltzes” and “ Merlin” each cost the manage- 
ment about ten times as much as did the production of 
“Tristan and Isolde,” and all three together did not 
bring into the house one-half of the amount of money 
that Wagner's chef d’euvre did. Talk about facts, with 
regard to the success of Wagner in this city, here they 
are. “Money talks” is one of the American axioms, 
and the financial success of ‘“ Tristan’ cannot even be 
denied by the 7zmes. 


T is stated on pretty good authority that Mrs. Thurber 
has withdrawn from the active management of the 
affairs of the National Opera Company. A wise step 
this, which should have been taken somewhat earlier. 
Taceat mulier in ecclesia. Being freed from petticoat 
government and its adhcrent evils, the company may yet 
do well. They met with great financial success at Wash- 
ington, Baltimore and Newark, while this week’s attend- 
ance at Boston is said to be of unusual! dimensions. The 
advance sales for the New York season will, to all ap- 
pearances, also be large. After the New York season 
the company will go to San Francisco, stopping on the 
way at Cleveland, Cincinnati, Louisville and St. Louis, 
The guarantee fund of $100,000 at San Francisco has 
been raised. Current salaries are now being paid regu- 
larly by the management and the arrears are also prom- 
ised the artists and have, indeed, already been partly 
paid off. The engagement of Max Alvary as the prin- 
cipal tenor for next season is contemplated, but has as 
yet not been definitely arranged. 


E acknowledge the receipt of a marked copy of the 
W Oshkosh (Wis.) Dazly Northwestern, which, in 
its marked space, contains an article entitled, “ Made up 
the Deficit.” It appears from this that “ Dr.” Perkins, of 
Chicago, conducted a musical “ convention,” as they term 
it, in Oshkosh. It also appears that there was an atten- 
dance which was numerically not sufficiently heavy to 
meet the expenses of the convention. It also appears 
that the chief expense consisted of money alleged to be 
due to “Dr.” Perkins in addition to the $100 that was 
charged by him for his services. We must admit that 
$100 and expenses is not a sum to be sneezed at by the 
ordinary musical conductor, but a real, live, musical 
“doctor,” who can trace his degree to a college in that 
honored seat of learning, Toledo (Ia.), should have made 
charges more compatible with the assurance exhibited 
by the individual character that pins an “M. D.” 
to his name. “Dr.” Perkins took the money 
and, conscious of the fact that another sacrifice had 
been made by him in the interest of the “divine 
art,” he boarded the next train and sped away rapidly 
to Chicago. This marked article, sent in all probability 
to our office by the “ doctor” himself (it was postmarked 
Chicago), would, under ordinary circumstances have 
been overlooked by us, but it drew forth a comparison, 
or rather showed a contrast between the musical “ doc- 
tor’s” doctrine and the genuine nobility that has char- 
acterized the acts of another conductor, and one who 
would never have accepted the degree now ‘used by 








* Dr.” H. S, Perkins, We refer to W, Edward Heimen- 
dahl’s action relative to the Baltimore Philharmonic 
Orchestra. In order to assist it in its recent struggle 
for existence he refused to accept any remuneration for 
his labors, which did not consist of work like that per- 
formed by “Dr.” Perkins, but which represented the 
organization of a society and the direction of a series of 
high-grade symphony concerts, and the rehearsals con- 
tingent upon them. A letter from Mr. Heimendahl re- 
ceived by us just as we were penning this editorial, and 
which will be found in another column, explains itself. 

Taken all in all, it doesnot seem necessary to make 
any comments on either of the cases. “ Dr.” Perkins 
was undoubtedly correct in accepting what was due to 
him, but it does not seem to us that it subsequently be- 
came essential for him to send us an account of a mu- 
sical convention held under his auspices, which not- 
withstanding such a fact could not secure sufficient at- 
tendance to make the enterprise a financial success, 
although the conductor was and continues to be a 
musical “doctor.’ His act and Heimendahl’s can never 
be compared with each other, but, as we said before, 
they show the great contrasts that exist between the two 
men, 











ANTON SEIDL GOES. 


HE most important piece of musical news for the 
week is Anton Seidl’s resignation as conductor of 


take effect on Saturday the 26th inst. The great con- 
ductor, whose true worth and sterling qualities will be 
more fully appreciated by the Metropolitan Opera-House 
stockholders when they will have to find somebody else 
for his place than they have been thus far, received tele- 
grams from Berlin last week stating that the contract 
between the Royal Opera-House and Felix Mottl, of 
Carlsruhe, had been broken and asking whether Mr. 
Seidl had yet renewed his contract with the Metropolitan 
Opera-House management. As the latter was not the 
case, and as Count Hochberg was satisfied with Mr, 
Seidl’s demands for salary and other conditions, the 
engagement of Anton Seidl as Hofkapellmeister at the 
Royal Berlin Opera-House was perfected by cable on 
Sunday last. . 

While we are extremely sorry to lose such an eminent 
man from New York’s musical life and from the cause 
of Wagner and German opera in this city, we heartily 
congratulate Mr. Seidl on the promotion he has attained, 
for the position of court-conductor at the principal 
opera-house of Germany is, after all, a trifle more im- 
portant and satisfactory than the one as first conductor 
at the New York Metropolitan Opera-House. 








CHAFFIN-GOD WIN. 


yp the issue of the 2d inst. of THE MUSICAL COURIER 
there appeared the following editorial : 


Mr. Lucien G. Chaffin, the able musical critic of the Commercial Adver- 
tiser, has suddenly been discharged by Mr. Parke Godwin, the owner of 
that journal, The offence on account of which such peremptory action 
was taken consisted in the fact of Mr. Chaffin’s participating in the break 
fast which some journalists recently gave to Mr. Edmund C. Stanton, in 
commemoration of the latter's great merits as director of the Metropolitan 
Opera-House. As is well known, Mr. Parke Godwin is largely interested 
in the affairs of the National Opera.\Company, and his pronounced sympa+ 
thies lie in that direction. Why he should therefore, however, dismiss an 
employe who is otherwise both faithful and competent, but acknowledges 
the merits of the performances at the Metropolitan Opera-House, is a ques- 
tion too deep for us to answer. Mr, Chaffin’s discharge, under these cir; 
cumstances, rather elevated him in the eyes of his colleagues and friends, 
and it ought to do so, also, in the eyes of the public at large. We, there- 
fore, kindly ask our exchanges to copy the above. 

In the Commercial Advertiser of the 8th inst, the fol- 
lowing reply was given to the above in the editorial 


columns of that paper: 

This is so utterly false and unjust a statement that, in view of the request 
made at the end of it, we desire to contradict its assertions, though it wag 
not our purpose to saya word, publicly or privately, concerning the matter, 
Mr. Parke Godwin had nothing whatever to do with the discharge of our 
late musical critic. The editor of the paper was alone concerned with 
it. The discharge had no relation, near or remote, to the matter o! the 
Stanton breakfast or to American opera, or to anything else of the kind, 
The man was discharged for misconduct in his official relations with the 
editor, and for thatalone. We refrain from making a more explicit state; 
ment of the matter for the same reason that has prompted us hitherto ta 
refrain from any mention of it. But the persistent publication of false 
hoods like those in tie quoted paragraph may compel us, in justice to 
ourselves, to relate the exact circumstances that led to the discharge. 

We also gladly publish Mr. Chaffin’s version of the 
cause of his dismissal in his own words, and refrain 
from further comment in the matter, leaving it to our 
readers to draw their own conclusions. Here is Mr. 
Chaffin’s letter : 


Editors Musical Courier : 

Will you kindly allow me space for a few words in regard to a contro~ 
versy that has thrust me into an P d and undesi e? 

When I was recently dismissed from the staff of the Commercial Adver- 
tiser, of this city, I intended to submit in silence, except as I should pro-+ 
test in private to friends against what I then thought and still think an 
unjustifiable action. I hope I have never given any of my friends an idea 
that my presence at the breakfast to Mr. Stanton was the principal or the 
sole reason for my dismissal, To those whom I wished to know the facts 
I have said that the direct cause was a certain action on my part concern- 
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ing the German opera tickets sent to the office of the Commercial Adve - 
tzser, What that action was the managing editor of that journal knows, 
and he must also know that he affected to believe me when I assured him 
on my honor that I was absolutely innocent of any intention to deceive 
him or to act dishonorably in the matter. He certainly gave me reason to 
think that he believed me. 

Your very generous words in my behalf seem to have stirred up much 
unnecessary feeling against me on his part, but the fact that you as- 
cribed my dismissal to another than the real cause shows that I, at least, 
was in no way directly responsible for your remarks. The Stanton break- 
fast was referred to insuch a way in my last conversation with the man- 
aging editor of the Commercial Advertiser that I still feel warranted 
in believing that it was a factor in his action. He now says it was not. I 
suppose, therefore, that I have wronged him. 

As to the reference to Mr. Parke Goodwin, it must be evident that his 
name was used as proprietor of the paper, as one speaks of Mr. Dana of 
the Sux, or Mr. Reid of the 7ridune. 

I do not wish to use any more of your valuable space by writing of what 
is in reality a quite insignificant affair, but I do wish to say that I rely in 
this matter on the consciousness that the reputation for veracity which I 
have carefully built up during the years of my newspaper work cannot be 
brushed aside in a moment in this manner. 

With the most sincere thanks for your recent expressions of good will 
toward me, and for the present courtesy I feel sure you will extend to me 
in listening to my side of this story, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
Lucien G. CHAFFIN 








AMERICAN MUSIC IN LONDON. 
R. GEORG HENSCHEL, who is giving symphony 
concerts in London this season, recently performed 
a serenade for strings, composed by Mr. Arthur Foote, 
of Boston. Concerning this work the critic of the Ze/e- 
graph says: 

The great Republic is singularly backward in the production ot good 
music. She has given to the world poems and pictures high in merit ; her 
literature and sculpture have deserved all that has been said in their praise ; 
but as regards the “ divine art” she has inherited the disability often as- 
cribed to the mother land—if, that is to say, appearance may be trusted. 
But music is a plant of slow growth, and a host of circumstances hinder its 
development. It flourishes best in an old and settled country, where 
society has had time to ripen and turn its energies from the business of 
empire-making to the social and decorative arts. What musical America 
may be when political America has reached maturity no man can foretell ; 
but it should show us something great, and as unique as the amalgam of 
races now in process of formation. The novelty put forward by Mr. 
Henschel has, in the sense of the foregoing remarks, no special significance. 
It might have come to us from any country, and, from any country other than 
America it probably would not have obtained a hearing, so much do “‘ cir- 
cumstances alter cases." The work in question is a serenade—or short 
suite —comprising an allegro in the form of a minuet and trio ; a second 
movement, which may best be described as a song without words for first 
violins, and a gavotte. The composer, Mr. Foote, a Boston professor, 
has written these movements for strings only, without pretence, but with a 
good deal of skill. He shows the gift of melody, and he harmonizes his 
themes as a man does whois ableto boast of culture. We cannot judge of 
Mr. Foote’s pretensions on data so slight, but his serenade has disposed 
amateurs to receive more important works with favor. He has pub- 
lished several compositions for the chamber and Mr. Arthur Chappell 
might do worse than accept them as candidates for the honor of a place in 


his repertory. 

We are, of course, not in a position to dispute with 
the critic about the merit of Mr. Foote’s composition, 
but those whose familiarity with musical and literary 
affairs in London enables them to read between the 
lines will perhaps be tempted to smile at the compla- 
cency with which the writer disposes of all of America’s 
present efforts to compose music, and his postponement 
of the time when her music will show originality to 
some distant period “ when political America has reached 
maturity.” Not long ago we saw a long essay in the 
Musical Times, evidently from the same pen, in which 
England was held to possess elements in her popular 
melodies for a national school of music. Now America, 
in the diversity of her population, the variety of her 
climate and natural scenes, the inspiriting influence of 
her political institutions and the disposition of her 
people not to be ridden by traditions and conventions, 
has many more elements likely to develop a school of 
music than England ; and as soon as the present foolish 
prejudice of publishers and concert-givers against Amer- 
ican compositions is destroyed we may expect to see the 


beginning which we already have made pushed rapidly. 


forward. The concerts which Mr. Van der Stucken 
purposes giving in London will, it is to be hoped, ad- 
vance the American cause not so much in foreign lands 
as at home. When the time comes we shall ask Mr. 
Bennett to treat the compositions in precisely the same 
spirit that he would German or French compositions. 

In another issue of the 7e/egraph we find this about 
Mr. Dudley Buck's “Light of Asia,” published by No- 
vello, Ewer & Co.: 

We cannot now discuss the merits of this work as they deserve, and 
must rest satisfied with calling attention to it as one of the ripest products 
of American talent, and, perhaps the most important composition that has 
yet crossed the Atlantic from West to East. The author, Dudley Buck, is 
well known in England as a talented and thoughtful musician. He will 
be better known and far more esteemed when, as we hope may soon be the 
case, his cantata passes into the repertory of our great choral societies, 
metropolitan and provincial. 








—-—The Pailharmonic Society will give its fourth concert 
this season—this event being preceded by the usual afternoon 
rehearsal on Friday—at the Metropolitan Opera-House on Satur- 
day evening next. The program embraces two symphonies— 
Beethoven’s No. 4, in B flat, and Saint-Saéns’s No. 2, in C minor 
(new)—and Brahms’s piano concerto No, 2, in B flat, Mr. 
Rafael Joseffy will be the pianist. 


M usic Teachers’ National Association. 


A‘ information to the members of the Music 

Teachers’ National Association and to the musical public 
interested in its welfare, the executive committee begs leave to 
submit the subjoined report : 

By the generosity of the subscribers to the orchestral fund for 
the Boston meeting, the sum of $107 was turned over to the treas- 
urer, leaving $963.81 at his disposal for current expenses for the 
year. 

At last year’s (Boston) meeting it was the voice of the associa- 
tion to extend the duration of the Indianapoiis meeting to a four 
days’ session (July 5, 6, 7, 8), which obliges the program and 
executive committees to make more ample p-eparations for both 
program and concert resources. To do this will involve an ex- 
pense greater by far than that met by the subscription of art pat- 
rons in New York and Boston. 

The citizens of Indianapolis, with the same generosity which 
prompted their invitation to the Music Teachers’ National Asso- 
ciation, offered to make the Indianapolis meeting self-supporting, 
relieving the executive committee from both financial risk and 
routine labor, and promising at the same time not to interfere in 
the least with the technical management of the meeting as planned 
by the Music Teachers’ National Association authorities. 

To accomplish this an exegutive committee of five well-known 
citizens has been elected (one member of this committee belongs 
to the present M. T. N. A. executive committee), and they in 
turn have appointed six sub-committees to act in regard to the 
following topics: 1, music; 2, finance; 3, printing and adver- 
tising ; 4, railroads; 5, halls; 6, reception. Each consists of 
three representative business men and works in its own sphere, 
under the advice and supervision of the executive committee of 
the M. T. N. A. 

The musical festival contemplated by the citizens of Indian- 
apolis for the spring of 1887 has been abandoned in favor of the 
meeting of the M. T. N. A. The evening concerts are to be 
invested with a festal character, thus enlarging the opportunities 
for the production of works by the best European and American 
composers and not at all conflicting with the work of the associ- 
ation. 

The above plan was submitted to the officers of our associa- 
tion, and has been accepted unanimously by them. 

The various committees have entered into correspondence with 
the president and the secretary of the M. T. N. A. and with the 
chairman of the Program Committee, and have entered upon 
their several duties with interest and energy that augurs well for 
the success of the Indianapolis meeting. 

A correspondence with the authorities of all State associations 
thus far organized warrants the belief that some will come here in 
a body, their representative boards meeting the Indiana represen- 
tative board in council a day before the national meeting. 

From the number of inquiries addressed to Secretary Presser, 
we infer that a much larger attendance can be expected than has 
been had at any previous meeting. 

It is contemplated to give ‘* Public School Work and 
Methods” a special hall and working time, opening an oppor- 
tunity for a more thorough discussion of these and other like 
branches, and giving more time for the business meetings of the 
association. 

It is intended that this association shall be a corporate body, 
the papers of incorporation being now in course of preparation. 

Mr. Henry Schradieck, of Cincinnati, was nominated and has 
kindly agreed to fill the vacancy created by the resignation of Mr. 
E. M. Bowman, on the committee for examination of American 
compositions. 

We pledge ourselves to leave undone nothing that lies within 
our power, and we accompany this promise by an earnest appeal 
to the musical public of America, to co-operate with us in this 
labor, a cause which is theirs as much as it is our own, and we 
extend a cordial invitation to all to meet with us at Indianapolis, 
on the 5th, 6th, 7th and 8th days of July, 1887. 

MAX LECKNER, 
JOHANNES WOLFRAM, 
G. M. COLE, 
CALIXA LAVALLEE, President. 
THEODORE PRESSER, Secretary. 

The Board of Examiners of the A. C. M. will meet in Indian- 
apolis previous to the M. T. N. A. meeting, and we hope will 
find a great number of applicants. 


Exec. Com. 








A Frank Explanation. 
To the Editors of The Musical Courier : 
‘HE following letter, which I find upon my desk, 
must have been left there by mistake, and under the im- 
pression that I have the honor of some special connection with 
your charge. I certainly am not acquainted with the fair writer— 
let us fancy her such. Still, as the address she gives is undeci- 
pherable, and the note so explicitly addressed to you, I forward it 
at once. I ought to add that the letter-sheet she uses has a large 
monogram in four tints, and that the envelope is sealed in three 
places with a really superb coat-of-arms. I am, very truly yours, 
E. 1. S. 
New York City, Tuesday morning. 


The letter in question runs as follows : 
Editors Musical Courier : 

I dare say you don't much care about letters from young ladies, but I rea//y 
want you to read this one and maybe print it, for I wish [to tell you just ex- 
actly how it came about that the laughing was heard from pa’s box at the 
Metropolitan Opera-House, which people made so much fuss about: I would 
have sent this before. but neither ma nor pa nor Aunt Mary Ann would let 





me, and I’m doing this * on the quiet,” as Dolf says. Ma thinks the papers 


have been all very rude and very silly to talk so much about alittle thing, and 
I wouldn't speak till they stopped. In Cincinnati nobody would be so fussy. 
Well, first of all, we, that is Bert Smith, Jenny Hoyt and me, didn't laugh 
at Miss Brandt who sang what's-her-name! No, indeed. Miss Brandt, 
you know, isa “*regular, thorough artist" and I'm sure I never could see 
enough fun about those kind of people to interest me enough to laugh at 
them, There are too many of them at the Metropolitan, Ma says so, and so 
does Bert and Jenny (she’s my cousin.) ‘I think things there have come to 4 
pretty pass. Slow? My goodness! the only thing ma says that she has 
cared for this winter was that ballet they had in “ Merlin,” and they've 
changed that now. As for Wagner and all that, paand I can’t standit. I 
like some kinds of operas, like we saw in Paris when we went abroad, after pa 
gave up business for awhile. (He's a broker now.) Whycan't they give such 
pieces at the Metropolitan ? 
Well, I mustn’t stop for that. You see, it was this way: Bert and Jenny 
and ma and I sat in front, and pa and Doif Hoyt and Aunt Mary Ann sat in 
the back. Bert had one of my diamond bracelets off and we'd been talking 
about it a//the act. All of a sudden, Bert said that a Mrs. Somebody across 
the house had on an aw/u//y handsome dress. ‘ Yes,” said I, ‘“* what there 
“ Well,” said Bert, “ one of her vertebra (is that the word’) shines 
I guess w+ can say we've seen 
(Bert makes kind of funny jokes, 


is of it.” 
like the biggest stone in your bangle here. 
a good deai of Mrs. Thingamy this year !"’ 
not very rim ones—you know what I mean. Ma says that we needn't 
mind’em, because a// the men do now a days.) “ Golly!” said I before I 
thought. What with my speaking so, and with Bert's joke and Jenny and 
Dolf and ma overhearing it, out came a laugh before we knew it! Most of the 
laugh was mine, of course. 

Everybody looked over at us, but they couldn’t make out where the noise 
came from, for we all straightened up \ike a flash, and it was real fun totry and 
look our hardest at the stage so that nobody would suspect a blessed thing ! 
It was just like being watched in school after you've dropped ice down a boy’s 
back. Mr. Seidl need’nt have stopped his orchestra; they didn’t care. As 
for the artists, why now can they be ‘‘hurt,”’ as the paperssay? They're 
not society people, nor ladies like us! Pretty story, if they were! 

Ma says I'm silly to write this, but I don’t care, and lam going to ask a 
friend to give it to you right off. Once for all, we were’nt laughing at the 
artists, nor at all disrespectful to them, as you will see by my telling you just 
what we did all the scene through. Just what we do every night. 

Yours very sincerely, 

No. —— —— Avenues, Monday. 


Datsy. 








From Mr. Heimendahl. 
New No. 413 North Charles-st., 
Ba.timokg, February 11, 1887 


Editors Musical Courier : 

LLOW me to contradict a statement in your gen- 
A erally correct paper, one which credits me with an act of 
liberality which I did not exercise. I did not make a donation of 
$400 to the Baltimore Philharmonic Orchestra; I only tendered 
my services gratuitously, because, although the concerts can be 
called a success financially, considering that it was the first season 
given, they were not remunerative enough to satisfy the wishes of 
everybody, and so I withdrew my claims. Believe me, gentlemen, 
very respectfully yours, W. EpDWARD HEIMENDAHL. 


FOREICN NOTES. 


....Under the title of “ Schumann's Klavier-Tonpoesie,” 
an interesting analysis of the pianoforte compositions of Robert 
Schumann, from the pen of Bernhard Vogel, has just been pub- 
lished in Leipsic. 

....At the Imperial Opera of Vienna, Camille Saint- 
Saéns’s. ‘‘ Dalila” and the maestro Samara’s successful opera, 
‘* Flora Mirabilis,” will shortly be produced as the principal nov- 
elties of the season. 

....A “Beethoven Museum” is to be instituted at Heili- 
genstadt, near Vienna, which, in addition to a library, a collec- 
tion of manuscripts, &c., is to contain works of art and other 
objects having reference to the great master. 

...-The recently published memoirs of Count Beust, at 
one time Prime Minister of Saxony, makes a curious revelation 
with regard to Richard Wagner. The count states that he once 
challenged the composer with having, during the revolutionary 
fever in Dresden, actually set fire to the palace of his master, the 
king. Moreover, Count Beust reminded Wagner of the existence 
of a paper in which the chef d’orchestre of the Royal Opera boasts 
of his deed. It is added that Wagner did not deny the impeach- 
ment. The Bayreuth master in the role of an incendiary isa novel 
spectacle, but we can hardly call it asurprising one. Wagner was 
never a man of half measures. When he descended into the 
streets with the Dresden mob, and fought the king’s troops from 
behind a barricade his blood was up, and a man then needs but a 
slight impulse to make him use a weapon other than the musket. 
Doubtless Count Beust’s statement will be inquired into by the 
master’s friends, who can hardly permit him to occupy a place 
among dynamitards and petroleurs without investigation. 

.... The application of popular voting to the programs of 
concerts is becoming more and more common, and there are oc- 
casions on which the system might be adopted with advantage, 
although its general introduction would probably be attended by 
some disagreeable features, such as the interdiction of many com- 
positions too fine for the general ear, and the discouragement of 
new composers of pronounced individuality before their works 
were properly understood by the public. That such results need 
not be too much dreaded seems to be evinced by the voted pro- 
gram of the last Montags Symphonie Concert in Berlin. The 
pieces chosen were Wagner’s ‘‘ Tannhiiuser”’ overture (246) 
Beethoven’s ‘* Heroic Symphony ” (166), Schumann’s ‘* Triiume- 
rei” (152), Liszt’s ‘‘ Hungarian Rhapsody,” No. t (151), Beet- 
hoven’s ‘‘Septuor” (115), and Gounod’s ‘‘ Ave Maria” (84). 
The figures in parenthesis indicate the votes recorded for the 
respective pieces, and they suggest that the choice of such a 
high-class program may have been owing to the limited number 
of those who gave their votes. Another musical society in Berlin 





has adopted the plébiscite system. 
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PERSONALS. 





WHAT Is FAME ?—On the morning when the steamship 
Aller—it was Wednesday last—was to leave for Bremen with 
Niemann, the great German tenor, as a passenger, two gentlemen 
made a voyage to Hoboken to see him off. They boarded the 
steamship, but it appears that Niemann with some personal friends 
was at one of the many hotels in Hoboken. After a fruitless 
search the parties left the steamship and entered one of the res- 
taurants opposite the Bremen pier and asked an intelligent-looking 
German whether he could suggest to them where they could find 
Niemann, who was to sail on the Aller that morning. ‘‘ Nie- 
mann,” asked the man, ‘*‘ Niemann, is he the steward on board?” 

A MUSICAL WONDER.—Irene Currey, a six-year-old mu- 
sical prodigy, made her first appearance in public this week in the 
San Francisco Alcazar picnic, and her piano performance fully 
sustained her claim to the title of musical wonder.—San Fran- 
cisco Music and Drama, 

MARIE ROZE ABROAD.—At Liverpool recently, for the 
first time within three years, Mrs. Marie Roze sang the part of 
Margaret in ‘‘ Faust,” in which she made her English debut four- 
teen years ago. Like Patti in America, she adopted the short 
costume of Gretchen, instead of the ridiculous costume of recent 
operatic tradition. 

A VALUABLE COLLECTION.—Mr. Geo. A. Oates, of 
Atlanta, Ga., has a most valuable book for autograph collectors. 
It is a musical autograph album that used to belong to Mr. Gius- 
seppe de Begnis, being collected by him for upward of thirty or 
forty years. It contains fully 400 autographs of the most promi- 
nent singers and mnsicians of his time, such as Rossini, Bellini, 
Moscheles, Donizetti, Herz, Thalberg, Catalani, Malibran, Mario, 
Grisi, La Blache, De Beriot, N. Paganini, Braham, &c. On the 
last page is a pen-and-ink sketch of Paganini, drawn by himself, 
with an original piece of manuscript music by him beneath. The 
book is quite a curiosity. 

VALLERIA,—Alwina Valleria has in an open letter ex- 
plained her refusal to appear at the Glasgow choral concert of 
the 18th ult., on the ground that the committee resolved to have 
Rossini’s *‘Stabat Mater” performed in English, whereas she 
had both in America and England hitherto sung the soprano part 
in Latin. 


BizET.—We learn that Mrs. Bizet, the composer's widow, 
has promised to go over specially to England to be present at 
Marie Roze’s 300th appearance in the opera of ‘‘ Carmen,” the 
role of which was composed for the popular prima donna. 

PATTI AND THE BOMB.—On last Friday the New York 
papers were full of special dispatches from San Francisco telling 
of Patti’s narrow escape from being blown to atoms. As it 
luckily turned out, the matter was not serious and worked wonders 
as a free advertisement. A crank by the name of James Hodges 
on Thursday evening attempted at the San Francisco Opera- 
House to throw a bomb into the box of James Flood, the Cali- 
fornia millionaire, against whom he had a grudge. The bomb 
exploded prematurely and the only person who was hurt was the 
bomb-thrower himself. There was a great scare at the opera- 
house after the explosion, but the audience behaved admirably 
and nobody was hurt, 

The diva herself certainly behaved bravely in the face of this 
unprovoked and unpardonable demonstration. She did not faint, 
or scream, cr even retire from the stage in confusion, as she 
surely might have been pardoned for doing under the circum- 
stances, Instead of doing any of these perfectly natural and 
feminine things, she sang ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home,” and, in the 
veracious language of the dispatch, ‘‘was cheered to the echo 
for her coolness." The same endearing strains which we have 
all heard at a hundred Patti farewells rang out in the opera-house 
at San Francisco in superb defiance of bomb-throwers. To sing 
Home” under any circumstances is an act of 
courage ; perhaps there might even have been a shadow of excuse 
for the excitable man in the gallery if he had thrown his missile 
after hearing the song. But to sing it then, when the nerves of 
at least half that audience must have been unhinged, was an act 
of sublime courage. 

It was indeed a great opportunity for Patti, and she improved 
Yet it is doubtful if she would wish to have the experi- 
ment repeated. Nor, for that matter, would anyone else, for we 
all like the charming singer, even when she warbles ‘‘ Home, 


** Home, Sweet 


it nobly. 


Sweet Home.” 

BRAHMS.—The Official Gazette, of Berlin, announces the 
appointment of Mr. Johannes Brahms as a Knight of the Order 
** Pour le Mérite,” in company with the eminent historians Pro- 
fessor Treitschke and Dr. Gustav Freytag. The German Em- 
peror has also appointed Mr. Giuseppe Verdi a foreign Knight of 
the same order. 

CouRTNEY.—Mr. William Courtney has resigned the 
position of solo tenor and musical director of St. Paul’s Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church from May 1. 

LiSTEMANN.—It is reported, and we repeat it on pretty 
good authority, that Bernhard Listemann, the excellent Boston 
violinist, intends to exchange the Hub for New York. As we 
are in sore need here of good violinists, while Boston has plenty 
of them, the move seems a good one all round. 

GuILLE.—Little Guille, who has had ail sorts of pro- 
nunciations rung upon his name, is much astonished that anyone 








Littré calls ‘* / mouillé”). He does not speak much English, 
finds it a very curious language, and is much astonished to find 
it so generally spoken in North America. What will his im- 
pressions be after he has crossed the continent and finds English 
still going on around him for several thousands of miles ? 

Although Guille is the man to whom Giannini himself said that 
he took off his hat, the worshippers in the Giannini camp are in 
great distress lest our dear clumsy Roman singer is being de- 
throned. It is useless to try to console them with the inevitable 
comparisons between ‘enori robusti and tenori leggieri. Their 
invariable reply is, ‘‘ Tenori fiddlesticks ! Giannini is the greatest 
singer in the world.” This species of argument is irrefutable.— 
San Francisco Argonaut. 


FAUCONNET.—At Vesoul died Giuseppe Fauconnet, the 
Nestor of pianoforte tuners, who could boast of having been 
employed in that capacity by Beethoven, and subsequently also 
by Rossini and Meyerbeer. 


WEHLE.—A London dispatch announces the death, on 
Tuesday of last week, of Charles Wehle, the well-known com- 
poser and pianist. He was a native of Prague, and was in his 
sixty-fifth year. Thalberg, the famous pianist, first discovered 
his musical talents and recommended him to abandon his design 
of becoming a tradesman. He studied at Leipsic and Berlin, 
and in 1853 appeared in Paris, where he soon took a prominent 
position among pianists. He afterward visited this country, 
Australia, Egypt and Asia. Among his musical compositions are 
‘“*The Bohemians,” ‘ The Cossack March,” ‘*‘A Bohemian 
Féte,” and a grand sonata in four parts for the piano. 


THE WRONG CUE.—It was before the Garmoyle tur- 
moil, at the London Savoy Theatre. Pretty Miss Fortescue had 
been noticed by the zesthetic set, and the paternal coal-dust was 
forgotten in the French polish which a really good education had 
given the young beauty. She came down to rehearsal with some 
airs ; and small as the part was she played in ‘‘ Iolanthe,” there 
was no doubt in her mind that all the success of the play depended 
upon her individual attraction. Alfred Cellier’s brother Frank 
was at the piano, and when the fair Fortescue came in at a wrong 
moment and was hustled off by young Cellier, she rather indig- 
nantly cried : ‘‘ That was mycue, Mr. Cellier!” ‘‘ No, my dear, 
that was the piano-forte’s cue.” 

FOERSTER’S QUARTET.—At the third Retter-Toerge 
chamber-music recital in Pittsburgh last Friday a string quartet 
by Ad. M. Foerster was produced for the first time. As Mr. 
Foerster ranks among the most talented American composers we 
reproduce the criticism of the Pittsburgh Dispatch - 

Mr, Foerster’s new quartet was the other feature of special interest. The 
work opens with a mysterioso unison phrase (E flat) for the muted strings, 
followed by a swinging allegro built on an interesting theme and developed 
quite elaborately in a conversational, rather than a strictly contrapuntal 
style, The allegretto (A flat) has a truly charming melody, gracefully tossed 
from one instrument to another, and toward the close worked up into a very 
effective climax of a rather Wagnerian character. The presto (F minor) 
starts off in the guise of a lively tarantelle, which is effectualiy interrupted 
by a repetition of the opening theme, and is then resumed to be worked up 
into a turbulent finale. The second movement is the most pleasing, the first 
most skillfully developed. The work was admirably played until a slip on 
the part of the violin in the presto threatened a disaster, which was, how- 
ever, happily averted by the pianist’s watchfulness, 


FOHSTROM.—Miss Alma Fohstrém, the excellent colora- 
ture singer, appeared for the first time since her return from the 
United States at the Gewandhaus concert in Leipsic, on the 
27th ult. In the earlier part of February the artiste was to go 
to Frankfort-on-the-Main, where, in compliance with the request 
of the directors, she will assist at one of the famous museum 
concerts. 


EssIpOFF.—Mrs. Annette Essipoff-Leschetitzky has re- 
turned to Vienna after a successful tournée in Southern Russia. 


SUCHER.—The intention of engaging Mrs. Rosa Sucher 
for the Royal Opera-House in Berlin has for the present been 
abandoned. The cause of this must be found in the conditions 
insisted upon by Director Pollini, and which could not be com- 
plied with By the general intendant. Mrs. Sucher is still bound 
by contract for one year to Pollini. 


LIEBLING.—George Liebling, the youngest one of our 
musical family of Lieblings, appeared as a pianist and composer 
in a recent Philharmonic popular concert in Berlin. The Boersen 
Courier of that city remarks with regard to Mr. Liebling’s per- 
formances : 

Mr. 
brilliant technic and a vivid conception. Thereupon he took the baton and 
conducted his composition entitled **A Dramatic Overture.” Mr. Liebling, who 
has graduated from the excellent school of Heuinrich Urban, had thus far 
produced only a few Short piano compositions ; this overture is the first 
larger work of his that has been placed before the public. Its chief features 
consist in the conciseness of its themes, the clearness of its ideas, its even 
flow and characteristic instrumentation. The climax, which is reached in the 
latter half of the overture, is beautiful. The work was excellently interpreted 
and was warmly applauded. 

SANKEY AS A CHORUS.—A puff of the evangelistic war- 
bler, Ira D. Sankey, of revival fame, states that he has lately re- 
turned and ‘‘ his solos and choruses,” are as powerful for the cause 
of‘religion as ever. If Mr. Sankey sings choruses he must indeed 
be as great a curiousity as his eulogist. 

JESSIE BARTLETT Davis.—Mrs. Jessie Bartlett Davis, 
whose picture appears on our front page to-day, is the successful 
contralto of the National Opera Company. She is as charming 
and vivacious an actress as she is a pleasing and cultivated singer. 


Liebling played several pieces by Mendelssohn and Chopin with 


Lucca.—Mrs. Lucca intends to make an extended artistic 





should call it anything but ‘‘ Ghee "—(g hard, with that faint, 
fleeting, far-away liquid sound on the end of the word which 


| Leipsic and several other German cities, chiefly in theatrical per- 


tournée this month, and will appear in Kiel, Bremen, Hanover, 








formances, and will then repair to Bucharest, where she will 
give a special performance in Italian opera, as requested by the 
Queen. Mrs. Lucca does not intend to finish her tournée till the 
end of May, and she will then go to Gmunden for several months 
of recreation. 


Too MUCH FOR THE ENCORE—A friend writes to THE 
MusIcaL Courier from Omaha, Neb., as follows: ‘‘ While here 
I heard a good story, too good to be lost. A private club (from 
the tribe ‘ Nimm’) asked the local Paganini, Mr. Nahan Franko, 
to play for them, and made him the proposition to do so for noth- 
ing. This offer being, however, rejected, the club offered him 
$5, and in case of an encore $1 more. Lately Mr. Nahan Franko 
organized the Philharmonic Orchestra, giving Sunday afternoon 
concerts, which are growing quite popular.” 

GOETZ.—Goetz, the great Cologne tenor, gave a concert 
in Berlin with the Philharmonic Orchestra of that city, and scored 
an immense success, He was assisted by the Cologne professor, 
Isidor Seiss, who rendered Rubinstein’s D minor and Weber’s E 
flat piano concertos. Goetz, among other things, sang some new 
songs by Arno Kleffet, which the composer accompanied at the 
piano. 

WINKELMANN—Winkelmann appeared at the Berlin 
Royal Opera-House as Zannhduser and Prophet, and was re- 
ceived with much enthusiasm, 

SEMBRICH.—Marcella Sembrich has just signed acontract 
for several years with the Vienna Court Opera management. She 
is to sing six months every year, the rest of her time being given 
her for appearances in other cities. 








HOME NEWS. 





——The new Jardine organ which was inaugurated at 
the Boundary-Avenue Presbyterian Church, Baltimore, last 
Thursday, was played on that occasion by Jarvis Butler and Ed. 
G. Jardine. 

The 7imes has not said anything lately about the 
serenade in the opening scene of Verdi’s new opera, which was to 
be ‘‘ accompanied by four rows of old Italian guitars, furnished 
with metal, instead of catgut, strings.” Why this mysterious 
silence ?—LZvening Post. 

The remarkable success of the Mendelssohn Quintet 
Club in the South continues unabated. The route is Nashville, 
Tenn., to-morrow, February 17; 18, Bowling Green, Ky.; 21, 
Harrodsburg, Ky.; 22, Lexington, Ky.; 23, Maysville; 24, 
Paris ; 25, Richmond, and 28, Louisville. 

The concerts of the St. Louis Musical Union have 
this season been more successful than ever; they have a very 
large number of subscribers, and Mr. A. Waldauer, the musical 
conductor, is endeavoring to produce only the very best programs, 
Among the soloists this season have been Mrs. Trebelli, L’Alle- 
mand, Fannie Bloomfield and others. 

A new American comic opera was submitted to a 
number of Philadelphia critics on Thursday. About one new 
American comic opera a month for the past five years has been 
submitted to the critics, and about 99 per cent. have never been 
heard of three months later. Some day an American author will 
write a new ‘* English” comic opera, and it will be a success—if 
he conceals his nationality. 

The Misses Pauline Hall, Marie Jansen, Belle Urqu- 
hart and Lillian Grubb, Mrs. Vogrich-Salvatti, Dora Viscenzia 
and Marie de Fenilon, together with Francis Wilson, Kyrle 
Bellew, Carlos;Cappa, Walter Rogers and Nonitta, of the Seventh 
Regiment band ; the Schubert Quartet and a host of eminent 
artists, will appear at Fred. Lyster’s benefit concert at Wallack’s 
Theatre Sunday, February 20. 

A meeting was held last week of the music commit- 
tee of the Buffalo Musical Association. There was a full at- 
tendance and a general display of interest in the proposition to 
hold another musical festival in Buffalo as soon as the new Music 
Hall shall have been completed. No date could be set, but it was 
thought best to figure on the early fall for the festival. A pro- 
position was drawn up to be submitted to a regular meeting neat 
Saturday evening. The nature of the plan is not to be dis- 
closed. 























In an interesting article in the current issue of the 
Independent Mr. E. 1. Stevenson calls the attention of the man- 
agement of the Metropolitan Opera-House to Spontini’s opera, 
‘‘Agnes von Hohenstaufen.” Dr. Spitta, while preparing his. 
biography of Spontini, came across the manuscript of the work 
in the library of the Royal Opera-House at Berlin, and he speaks 
enthusiastically of it. It certainly would seem worth Mr. Stan- 
ton’s while, considering the limited number of works suitable for 
representation at the Metropolitan, to have the score examined 
next summer by Anton Seidl or other competent judges, 


——One of the weaknesses of some of our German mu- 
sicians is their inability to grasp the intricacies of the English 
language. Our orchestra seems peculiarly rich in gentlemen of 
that sort. One of them being recently taken to task for his 
‘* English as she is spoke,” replied, ‘* Dat is alles recht, I speaks 
good, but mein friend, the flute-player, Ach, my! I will of him 
tell you a good witz (joke). A gentleman asked him what dat 
nice piece was we were playing, and he says, ‘ Dat is Schubert’s 
Not Ready Sinfonie.’ You know what he means? Why he 
means the B minor Sinfonie, you know—the, the Schubert’s Un~ 
Surnished (unfinished) Sinfonie,” “ 
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——lIvan Morawski has severed his relations with the 
Boston Ideal Opera Company. 

——Judgment has just been entered in this city against the 
American Opera Company for $7,999. 


——Fanny Bloomfield-Zeisler was the solo pianist at the 
first Peabody Symphony Concert in Baltimore last Saturday. 


——tThe rumor that Patti's partiality for California has 
induced her to contribute $5,000 of her San Francisco earnings to 
the Boys’ and Girls’ Aid Society, is unfounded. 

The Philharmonic Society of Kansas City, Mo., is in 
a quite prosperous condition under the able directorship of W. H. 
Leib, who is very popular there both as a musician and a gentle- 
man. For their next concert, February 15, they have engaged 
Trebelli, O. Musin and Steindorff as soloists. 

——At a complimentary concert tendered to Mrs, Maria 
Salvotti at Chickering Hall on Friday night the artists will be 
Mrs. Anna Bulkley-Hills and Messrs. Christian Fritsch, Emilio 
Coletti, Richard Arnold, William E. Mulligan and the Gounod 
Vocal Society. The musical director will be Mr. Agramonte. On 
the same evening the New York Choral Union gives its fourth 
concert at Lyric Hall. It will be under the direction of Mr. G. 
de Grandi. 


Albert Holland died last Wednesday night at his 
residence, No. 1077 West Fayette-st., Baltimore, of diabetes. 
During the past month he suffered two severe strokes of paralysis. 
He was well known to most Southern musicians, and for many 
years was director of the ‘‘ Independent Blues” Band, for a long 
period the most noted one in America. He was also at one time 
professor,of music at the Peabody Institute. He had been an 
active member of the Haydn Musical Association, of Baltimore, 
since its organization. 


—— The announcements for four of Mr. Thomas’s popu- 
lar concerts have been given forth. These attractive events are 
set down for the evenings of February 22 and March 1 and for 
the afternoons of February 24 and March 3. The list of soloists 
who are to appear in turn includes the names of Miss Juch and 
Miss Margulies, that of Mrs. Jessica H. Fuller and that of Mr. 
Joseph Moser, and among the novelties promised by the programs 
are a ‘‘ Slavonic Rhapsody,” by Dvorak, a ‘* Légende,” by the 
same composer, and a “‘ Festival Polonaise,” by Svendsen. 








Symphony Society. 

HE fourth concert of the Symphony Society, 

given at the Metropolitan Opera-House last Saturday night, 

and preceded as usual by a public rehearsal on the previous after- 

noon, brought a program of much variety and considerable inter- 

est. Both events were also well patronized by cultivated and 

quite enthusiastic audiences, and thus may be set down as suc- 
cesses. 

Of instrumental works the program embraced first Weber’s 
“*Oberon” overture, which was rendered with cons'derable 
spirit under Mr, Walter Damrosch. We next heard some rather 
tame and uninteresting ballet music from Gluck's opera ‘* Iphi- 
genia in Aulis,” for which we were compensated by Hans von 
Biilow’s symphonic poem, ‘‘ The Minstrel’s Curse.” The work, 
though no novelty, as which it was advertised on the house bill, 
is rarely heard, but deserves a hearing far more than do some 
of Liszt’s lucubrations of the ‘symphonic poem” denomination. 
It has often been, and justly so, maintained that Biilow, who is 
one of the greatest living musical interpreters of the works of 
others, is yet not prolific in musical ideas of his own. In fact, it 
is said that the consciousness of this fact has much to do with 
the acrid and morose temperament of the said artist. On the 
other hand he must be praised for abstaining, as he does, from 
prolific musical production. 

In contrast to many others with whom he has in common the 
technical ability of expressing his musical thoughts and who mis- 
take this ability for the God-given gift of composition, and conse- 
quently write abundant alleged musical compositions without 
raisons d’étre, Biilow has given the world but comparatively few 
works,and of these few his translation into music of Uhland’s sombre 
ballad is decidedly one of the best. It surpasses in depth and 
emotion by far his much oftener heard ‘‘ Julius Cesar” overture, 
The opening phrase in B flat is, like many other ideas in ‘* The 
Minstrel's Curse,” purloined from Wagner, but the beautiful love- 
motive which forms the middle portion of the work, and which is 
exquisitely scored, as well as the mournful ending in B flat minor 
are original and decidedly meritorious. The work was fairly well 
played, and was received with rather timid applause on the part 
of the audience. 

The piece de résistance of the program, however, was Rubin- 
stein’s fresh and inspiring, noble, richly and characteristically 
invented “‘ Ocean” symphony, of which, besides the four original 
movements, the after-thought scherzo in F major was given. 
Mr. Damrosch took the tempo of the first movement decidedly 
too slow, and the second half of the second theme in the same 
was in his rendering every time swallowed up by the too great 
preponderance given to the accompaniment. Outside of these 
two misconceptions and a lack of sharp rhythmic accentuation in 
the latter half of the last movement, the work was played in 
better style than anything we have so far heard produced under 
Mr. Damrosch’s baton. We congratulate him on the improve- 
ment, and shall be glad to chronicle any further ones on his part 
whenever and wherever the chance for so doing will be given us 
in his renderings. . 

At the public rehearsal Miss Marianne Brandt, who was the 





soloist of this concert, was heard in the E major aria ‘‘ Perpieta” 
from Mozart’s ‘‘ Cosi fan tutte” and in the late Dr. Damrosch’s 
‘* Sulamith ” aria, ‘‘ I rose to unlock for my beloved.” The latter, 
which is beautiful and inspired so far as the musical setting is 
concerned, but rather over errotic in the choice of language of the 
text, was also rendered at the concert proper, while the Mozart 
aria was omitted. It is said that Miss Brandt, who addressed the 
audience with the words, ‘‘I sing only the Sulamith aria,” was 
angered at the critieisms with regard to her singing of the Mozart 
aria which appeared in the daily papers of Saturday, and there- 
fore refused to sing it. She should have done so in the first place, 
for the aria is neither suited to Miss Brandt’s voice or style. 

It is technically much too difficult for her, and her singing of 
it was also marred by a constant vibrato. Not one tone in her 
voice was steady, and for this, as well as for the previous reasons, 
we think that Miss Brandt is really not fitted for the concert 
stage. It behooves us, however, to state, according to truth, 
that the lady was fairly successful with the larger part of the 
audience, and that she was recalled after the Damrosch aria on 
Saturday night, as well as after both of her arias on Friday 
afternoon. 


New Rochelle Choral Club. 


HE first concert of the fifth season of the New 
Rochelle Choral Club took place Tuesday, February 8, at 

the Town Hall, New Rochelle. The program opened with Men- 
delssohn’s overture, ‘‘ Fingal’s Cave,” by the orchestra, and at 
once brought forth the enthusiastic plaudits of the audience. 
The pidce de résistance was Schubert's ‘‘Song of Miriam” for 
soprano solo, chorus and orchestra, this work having been or- 
chestrated for the occasion by the conductor. Miss Ella A. 
Earle sustained the soprano solo with her usual ability, and 
proved herself a thorough artist in the rendering of the different 
solos. The chorus did some good work, especially in the final 
fugue, where the rhythmical precision was kept to the end without 
This brought down the house, and was enthusi- 
The conductor did well in not answering 








flagging once. 
astically redemanded. 
the recall. 

The second part was composed of part songs given by the 
society, to which a light piece played by the orchestra and a bal- 
lad, ‘‘ A Summer Night,” charmingly sung by Miss Earle, gave a 
grateful contrast. 

The audience got out earlier than usual and regretted the ap- 
parent shortness of the program. We were delighted on that 
score, besides the musical ones, as this is a fault unfortunately 
seldom to be found nowadays. Augustin Cortada was the con- 
ductor, and we wish him repetitions of the success achieved on 
that occasion. 


Opera in German. 


N the occasion of the revival of “ Rienzi,” two 

weeks ago, the /ndependent very judiciously remarked : 

‘* The work is one we can always spare with perfect convenience 

from the repertoire of any such house as the Metropolitan. Noth- 

ing but a Wagner cyclus can give an acceptable excuse for 

bringing it out with such brilliancy of artistic service and magnifi- 
cence of spectacular setting.” 

Yet the work was twice repeated last week, on Wednesday 
night and at the Saturday matinee, just to give Mr. Anton Schott 
a chance to display his horsemanship. This is rather dangerous 
practice. The two performances did not materially differ in 
their general quality from the initial one, explicitly described 
in these columns, with the single exception that on Satur- 
day afternoon Mrs. Theresa Herbert-Foerster took the part 
of /rene instead of Miss Lili Lehmann. The substitution did 
not diminish the value of the performance, for Mrs. Herbert- 
Foerster has a beautiful, clear and ringing soprano voice, and 
she sang particularly well on this occasion. 

On Friday night ‘* Merlin” was repeated for the last time this 
season before a fair-sized audience. The performance was nota 
remarkable one, although both Miss Lehmann and Mr. Alvary 
did their very best. The chorus in the first act, however, was 
simply bad and the whole affair rather listless and uninteresting. 

On Monday night of this week ‘‘ Die Walktire ” was given, 
when the house held a large and enthusiastic audience. The 
Siegmund of Mr. Schott could not, of course, either vocally or 
histrionically, come up to Niemann’s recent renderings of the 
same role, and his frequent wanderings from the key were awfully 
distressing to musical ears. To-night Auber’s ‘* Massaniello” 
will be given, with Sehott as the hero and Mme. Cavalazzi as 
Fanella, On Friday Schott will appear for the last time this 
season as Xienzi, and at the Saturday matinee “ Massaniello” 
will be repeated. 








Brooklyn Philharmonic Society. 


N extraordinary sensation was created among the 
patrons of the Brooklyn Philharmonic Society by the fourth 
concert last Saturday evening. The program was not of an un- 


usual character, but the performance was. Miss Lehmann was 
the soloist, and sang Schubert’s ‘‘ Gretchen am Spinnrad ” and 
the vocal part in the pompous finale to the Nibelung tetralogy. 
She had performed prodigies of valor all the week at the Metro- 
politan Opera-House, but this did not tell against the en- 
thusiasm which the music itself and the astonishingly bril- 
liant performance which it received from the orchestra of one 
hundred musicians, under the direction of Mr, Thomas, in- 
spired in her, and she sang with electrifying power and 





expressiveness. At the conclusion it seemed as if the ap- 
plause would never end, and Miss Lehmann, who had already 
given Mr. Thomas a congratulatory shake of the hand in recog- 
nition of the excellence of the instrumental performance, pointed 
to the musicians as the artists who had achieved the triumph. As 
for the work of Mr. Thomasand the band, it deserves to be said in 
the interest of truth that it surpassed in precision, sonority and 
quality any that has been heard in this music in New York. The 
woodwind choir in the band, was doubled, and the brass choir 
numbered seventeen. Besides the music mentioned the program 
contained the beautiful en¢r’acte in B minor from ‘* Rosamunde,” 
by Schubert, and the “ Eroica ” symphony. 








Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


N determining to give three concerts in New York, 
Mr. Wilhelm Gericke and his Boston Symphony Orchestra 
carried the war into Africa, and to judge by the success of the 
first of these concerts, which was given at Steinway Hall on last 
Monday night, the great conductor from the Hub and his admir- 
able forces simply came, played and conquered. 

The hall was crowded with a fashionable and cultivated au- 
dience, and similar scenes of enthusiastic demonstrations of ap 
proval that were enacted there on the occasion of the recent Seidl 
Symphonic Soirees were repeated. Let us say right here that the 
applause was deserved. 

The program which Mr. Gericke constructed for a metropoli- 
tan audience contained nothing new and nothing that had not 
been heard here time and time again. It was, however,well chosen 
and interesting, and, moreover, admirably adapted to show the 
qualities of the orchestra to the best advantage. These consist in 
the first place in a most delightful ensemble, which is maintained 
under all circumstances, and allows the conductor, whose indica- 
tions are followed with ease and quickness in the smallest detail, 
to give full swing to his various moods or inspirations in interpre- 
tation. One of the first conditions of such fine ensemble play- 
ing (aside from the conductor’s training ability) is to be found in 
the orchestra's continued concertizing together. The same sev- 
enty-five performers who were heard here last Monday night give 
one public rehearsal and concert in Boston every week during the 
entire season of six months, after which they go on an extended 
concert tour. 

The next distinguishing feature of the orchestra is its excellent 
string quartet. It might be difficult anywhere in the world to 
find in one orchestra such a number of genuine artists among the 
first violins as are controlled by Mr. Gericke. Praise must also 
be bestowed on the ’cellos and double basses. As for the wood- 
wind choir, a little more sympathetic oboe and a little more re- 
fined flute would greatly enhance its value. On the whole, as we 
have already said, the orchestra is a first-class one, that certainly 
does not need to shun comparison with any other orchestra than 
that of our Philharmonic Society. 

Having said this much for the orchestra we can, as regards Mr. 
Gericke, only repeat what our esteemed Boston correspondent 
has so frequently reiterated in these columns, viz., that he is a 
thorough’ musician, whose interpretations are imbued with truly 
artistic and musicianly conceptions, and that he is a conductor of 
power, ability and experience. He showed all these qualities in 
the finely-shaded, concise, rhythmically and dynamically alike 
finished reading of Weber’s ‘‘ Oberon” overture, and in the two 
first movements of the Beethoven C minor symphony. The 
scherzo of this work, however, was taken at a somewhat too slow 
tempo, and not the slightest deviation from the same tempo was 
made in its trio, while the finale might readily have been made a 
little more fomposo and weighty by a slightly slower tempo, Aside 
from these minor and almost hypercritical suggestions the inter- 
pretation of the symphony, though not in any way startingly ori- 
ginal, was entirely to our liking, and breathed a spirit of rever- 
ence for tradition too often missing from our modern perfor- 
mances. 

Hellmesberger’s orchestration of Hindel’s beautiful ‘‘,Largo ” 
was probably put on the program to show the violins, who played 
it standing, to the best advantage, and the number, which was 
rendered with beautiful and sonorous tone, was enthusiastically 
redemanded. — 

The soloist of the concert was Mr. Franz Kneisel, the efficient 
concert-master of the orchestra. This gentleman gave us a ren- 
dering of Beethoven’s violin concerto the superior of which has 
certainly not yet been heard here in New York, He is a violin- 
ist and an artist of the first rank. With fa truly marveious 
evenness and facility of execution he combines absolute purity 
and certainty of intonation, an agreeable and powerful tone and a 
broad, noble and dignified conception. Technically such playing 
as that of the tremendously difficult Joachim cadenza in the first 
movement and of many other episodes in this and the rondo it 
would be difficult to surpass, and as regards conception the slow 
movement was pure, noble, simple and dignified. 

The audience, recognizing the value of the performance, were 
not chary with their applause and a hearty double recall fol- 
lowed the last movement. 








Toronto. 
Toronto, January 29. 

F an overflowing house with tickets at 50 per cent. advance on 
the customary admission fee and reserved seats at a premium be an indica 

tion of prosperity, then the Toronto Philharmonic Society have the pleasing 
task of drawing to themselves the satisfaction accruing from such a condition 
of affairs in connection with the first concert of the fifteenth season. This 
concert was given on the as5th inst,, at the Pavilion Music Hall, to an 
audience representing all that stands for the élite and fashion of society in 
this city, Music also had her votaries present, but altogether the audience 
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was fashionable rather than musical, and in this wise differing semewhat 
from the gatherings at previous concerts of this organization. 

By spirited action and creditable achievement the Philharmonic (thanks in 
greatest measure to the conductor, Mr, F. H. Torrington,) has wona dis- 
tingt ished place among musical societiesin America. For this season, owing 
to the extent and heat of competition, it was felt that extraordinary efforts 
must be put forth if the society wished to sustain its honorabie record and 
win fresh leurels. Accordingly and with commendable far-sightedness, Mr. 
Torrington, months in advance of the usual time for making engagements, 
contrived to secure Miss Arthurs (“‘Arturi’’), while she was in Europe, for 
the concert just given, Miss Arthurs is the young aspirant for vocal and 
histrionic honors in this country, who, according to Italian and French papers, 
made an exceptional success at Parma in her début as Marguerite in “‘ Faust” 
some two yearsago. Transatlantic honors, together with the fact that Miss 
Arthurs is a native of Toronto, and from her prominent position in society, 
known to everyone here, made her, bar none, the strongest drawing “ star ”’ 
the society could have secured, 

Numerical and fashionable patronage being assured, the interest of the 
concert to musicians was also obtained and that through the following attrac- 
tive program ; 

‘‘ Tue Spectre’s BRipE.” 





By Awronin DvorAx. 





The Bride... 
The Spectre 
The Narrater.... 


-seeeeeees eesMiss Arthurs, soprano, Toronto 

-seeeee Mr. W. Mockridge, tenor, New York 

ving pebepiwideweete Mr. George Prehn, bass, New York 
Chorus (250) and orchestra (40). 


OSorasture, * Phedse” vice evcrccses sdgdecdse Soivvvtdges decwovcssces Massenet 
Orchestra. 
Bese GE cata, © Ad Gees SET We Be 0 0k0 50>  vcccsvcccee -cnvdaas Verdi 
iss Arthurs, 
Flute solo, ** Du, du, liegst mir am Herzen.... ...........cceceecees Beehm 
Mr. J. Churchill Arlidge. 
Trio, ** Qual volutta Trascorrere "’ (** 1 Lombardi’’).................. Verdi 


Miss Arthurs, Mr. Mockridge and Mr, Prehn. 

Although comparatively a novelty, “ The Spectre’s Bride’ has already 
been so exhaustively and widely reviewed that here it will suffice to say that, 
as a composition, Dvordk’s work could hardly be more warmly appreciated 
than it was on this a first presentation. 

As it is altogether probable that at no distant date Miss Arthurs will ap- 
pear before a New York audience, it may interest you to know how the young 
lady was treated by the Toronto press on the occasion of her Canadian 
début. The following excerpts from reliable press sources are, I believe, 
fairly honest expressions of opinion, and of general opinion as well : 

“ The sole music (of ‘ The Spectre’s Bride’) is not of that school in which 
Miss Arthurs has gained her experience and training, and it was not a matter 
of surprise, therefore, to find that the fair artiste made her greatest impres- 
sion in the operatic selections which were given in the second part of the pro- 
gram. Her second solo (‘ The Prayer to the Virgin’) was very beautiful and 
was much applauded,”’ 

* > oF . > > * * * 

** In the second part of the concert Miss Arthurs won her chief triumph, 
the applause after rendering of the scena and aria,‘ A Fors e lui,’ from 
* Traviata,’ being almost tumultuous, Iu her singing in this number and in 
the subsequent trio from ‘1 Lombardi,’ Miss Arthurs showed considerable 
dramatic force, which she was able to employ with a freedom denied her in 
the cantata, In the management’of /oriture her voice is very flexible, and 
she executes difficult passages with ease. Her organ is a soprano of a bright 
and telling quality, with its best capacity for even and sustaining tones in the 
upper register,”’"—Aaz/. 

* Of Miss Arthurs’s singing there can be but one opinion, and it is fortu- 
nate that she was not confined to delineating the woes and sufferings of the 

maiden wan.’ Opera, and unquestionably Italian opera, is her true sphere. 
With the * Traviata”’ aria Miss Arthurs carried her hearers by storm, and an 
undeniable encore and floral tributes almost without end emphasized the fa- 
vor with which this particular number was received,”’—Arcturus, 

Mr. Mockridge’s impersonation of the Spectre was, beyond all question, the 
best work he has done in Toronto and an almost miraculous improvement upon 
his last singing here in oratorio, He sang with excellent taste and judgment, 
and showed himself physically aad artistically competent for the parts allotted 
to him 

Mr. George Prehn's singing upon this his first appearance in Toronto was 
an unqualified and most pleasing surprise. As Narratcr, in ‘‘ The Spectre’s 

sride,”’ he gave the utmost effect to the highiy dramatic music of his part. 

Not the least enjoyable features of the concert were the ‘* Phédre "’ over- 
ture and Mr. Arlidge’s flute solo, ** Du, du, liegst mir am Herzen,’’ both of 
which obtained their due meed of applause. 

Complying with a‘ request,"’ Miss Arthurs. after the concluding number 
of the program, sang the ballad, ** Kate Kearney,’’ and sang it very well, 
too, but a wiser discretion would, I think, have been satisfied to let the au- 
dience depart with the ** Lombardi"’ trio ringing in their ears, That cer- 
tainly delighted them, whereas the ballad, with only a piano accompani- 
ment, fell rather flat. Let well enough alene is an important axiom at times 
and well worth bearing in mind. 

Che concert, takenas a whole, was singularly fine, though, of course, not 
free from shortcomings, but the imperfections were of little account, es- 
pecially as much could be set against them in the shape of unwonted excel- 
lence 

I refer now more especially to the steadiness, precision and shading on the 
part of the chorus, which was an honor to all engaged and its success a fitting 
To this gentle- 
man also must be accredited the general efficiency of the orchestra, by far 


tribute to the very able conductor, Mr. F. H. Torrington. 


Philh 
fr 


the best yet engaged for the 
contributed to the success of the concert. 
MUSIC HALL, 

The necessity for a music hall capable of accommodating three or four 
thousand people daily becomes more urgent with us. At the Philharmonic 
concert the hall was so tably that the president of the 
seciety (Mr. John Earls) was obliged to come forward and request the audience 
to be good-tempered over the matter, especially as the concerts of this season 
would be the last ‘n the present building, and that by next autumn a new 
and suitable music hall would be in readiness. E, L. R. 


ic, and which in no small degree 
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Boston. 
Boston, February 13. 


HE eighteenth Symphony concert took piace last evening 
at Music Hall, with the following program : 


Symphony in G major (military)......6.....0.0..ccceeeeeeee eee Jos. Haydn 
Aria, “ 1 am a roamer”™ ........cccescce Ficeted Gatatnvetorod F. Mendelssohn 
Prelude, menuet and fugue... ...... 0.0 .csscseccccesenccsees Hugo Reinhold 
Song with piano, “* The Two Grenadiers”’...............0+. Rob. Schumann 


Coe, > Ta? csc id spine san.aken obese ods daedne R. Wagner 

The soloist was Mr. D. M. Babcock, The Haydn symphony was delightfully 
played, Haydn’s music is music pure and simple and written for its own 
sake, without any deeper meaning. He does not seek to express the griefs 
and sorrows, passions and joys, which affect us as human beings and of which 
music is the noblest illustrator. His music speaks to us like, for instance, a 
fine view amid mountain scenery might, It is eternally and unchangeably 
beautiful, and our sense of the beautiful enables us to enjoy it and we are 
ennobled and the better for it, but it does not directly affect our hearts like 
music of the romantic school does. To lead music into this path, to find for 
it this new source of expression and make it thus more immediately human, as 
it were, was reserved for Beethoven, Schumann, Wagner, &c. Whether this 
is the true aim and purpose of music asan art, or whether it is merely a tem- 
porary wandering off from the right road, so that sooner or later music will 
return to the forms of expression of ultra-classicism, future ages can only tell; 
we, as contemporaries, are unable to judge. 

Mr. Babcock did not seem particularly well disposed last evening, as I have 
heard him sing this same Mendelssohn aria very much better. The orches- 
tral accompaniment was too loud (the singer being several times quite inaudi- 
ble) and also rather shaky in rhythm, partly owing, no doubt, to Mr. Bab- 
cock’s rather free conception of time. The rendering of the “ Two Grena- 
diers”’ was also unsatisfactory. It was taken too slowly, notably where the 
** Marseillaise,”’ was introduced, the lack of firmness in rhythm and continual 
variation in time, well enough in a lyric song, here entirely spoiling the mar- 
tial character and spirit of the composition, The Reinhold numbers I heard, 
for the first time, being absent from the city when they were first played. 
They betray no mean talent for composition, the menuet and especially the 
fugee being excellently written. The ‘* Tannhduser”’ overture, always a 
favorite here, was enthusiastically received, Mr. Gericke being recalled at 
its close no less than three times. Louis Maas. 








The National Opera in Washington. 


HE advent of this now justly famous combination was be- 
yond a doubt the most important event, as well as the most success- 
ful engagement, musically, within the recollection of Washingtonians. The 
hustle for tickets at the advanced sales was unprecedented, and the universal 
verdict is that, all things considered, no such satisfactory performances have 
ever been seen here. Of course, it would be easy for any critic to pick out 
numerous defects in the work of the soloists, for, with the exception of Mr. 
Ludwig and Miss Juch, we have heard all the parts done by greater artists 
than those connected with the National Opera as individuals, but the general 
evenness of rendering and the elevated character of the interpretation com- 
bined to leave behind them a far better impression than any previous per- 
Asa critic, we deem it our duty, however, to endeavor 
to point out the shortcomings. The orchestra, of course, is beyond criticism, 
only once did the first horn lose his grip in ‘* Lohengrin.”” The mounting js 
superb, and the scenery, when we consider that it is meant for traveling and 
must fit whatever stage chance happens to allot to it, is simply marvelous. 
The ballet we shall discuss more in detail in its place. 

The selection for the opening night was that thing of shreds and patches 
called ** The Huguenots ;” this was given with very little cutting until we got 
to the fifth act, which was most unceremoniously abbreviated ; it is true it 
was somewhat late, but they might better have cut some of the rubbish in the 
earlier acts rather than the effective trio in the last act; it would have 
rounded out the performance decidedly better. 

Of the soloists, Miss L’ Allemand as the Queen of Navarre and Miss Davis 
as Urban acquitted themselves mest satisfactorily, Mrs. L’ Allemand by the 
delicieus quality of her higher notes and by her phenomenal ease of execution 
in arole not calling for any peculiar dramatic force, and Miss Davis by her 
brightness and vivacity and by a voice of a more human and intense quality 
than most. Mrs, Pierson as Valentine has a fault of intonation that might 
be described rather as uncertain and vague than as absolutely false ; this 
seems, however, to wear off as she warms up to her part, and in the great 
duet with Raou/ she came out with great force. The same cannot be said of 
Mr. Candidus, who seems to us to be rather overrated; his stagy conven- 
tionality and singular pronunciation produced a very jarring effect; the 
termination fiom, for instance, he insists on calling shen, and he likewise flat- 
tened his a's. He did sing in tune, however, which was a decided improve- 
ment on his performances here last spring. As Saint Bris, Mr. Ludwig 


formances have done. 





scored the first of a series of triumphs. The rest were indifferent, and the 








soldiers’ chorus in the third act was decidedly queer in intonation, Tuesday's 
performance of * Faust” was almost incomparable both in its grandeur and 
in its refinement; we have heard Marguerites with greater voices than 
Juch's, but mever a more conscientious or artistic interpretation ; even more 
can be said of Mr. Ludwig's Afephistopheles; a more cavalierly devil and at 
the same time a more devilish devil can hardly be imagined. Miss Davis as 
Siebel and Mr. Stoddard as Valentine were both very acceptable. The 
weakest part of the cast was Mr. Bassett as Faust, a weakness rather from 
timidity than anything else ; he seems afraid to embrace his opportunities as 
well as his prima donnas, but he has an agreeable if not very strong voice, 
and all that he does is in good taste. The Walpurgis-Night ballet was quite 
a feature, The National Opera has made great strides in the direction of 

ing the l in ballet costume, but there still remains much 
to be done in this direction ; fancy Helen and Cleopatra, Aspasia and Phryne 
in corsets and bustles, high-heeled shoes and fluff! 

Afier** Faust” “Alda” was a good deal of alet-down. It seemed vulgar in 
its ideas and noisy in its instrumentation, the first two acts dragged wofully ; 
Mrs. Fursch-Madi succeeded, however, in reviving the third act. The long 
horns in the march were manned by local musicians, with the usual disastrous 
result, Miss Van Zanten made her début in the rather trying role of A mneris ; 
she has a very strong, but rather shrill voice and acts with considerable 
dramatic force, but she suffered the disadvantage of being necessarily com- 
pared with MissCarey, The singing of Mrs, Fursch-Madi, Messrs, Candi- 
dusand Stoddard in the third act was very fine, but not equal to that of 
the Milan opera a year or so ago; it takes Italians to sing Verdi’s music with 
the ¢/an necessary to give it its full force. The choruses behind the scenes in 
this, as other operas, were slightly out of tune. 

Next to ** Faust,” in enjoyableness, came the ** Dutchman.”’ The ** Dutch- 
man "’ is an earlier work than “ Lohengrin,”’ and has a much inferior reputa- 
tion, but to our mind, especially as given last week, it is a vastly more inter- 
esting work than either “* Lohengrin ” or“ Tannhauser.” Of course it is not 
to be compared with such works as the ‘* Valkyrie’’ or “ Tristan.” Miss 
Juch and Mr. Ludwig repeated and enlarged their former triumph in the 
same roles last spring, as did also Mr. Whitney, whose bluff interpretation of 
Daland made a very striking contrast to the dreamy romanticism of the 
others. Mr, Bassett was very successful as Zric. 





** Lohengrin ”’ drew a larger house than any other work, but was not nearly 
so enjoyable as either *‘ Faust”’ or the ** Dutchman.” Miss Pierson ap- 
peared very much embarrassed in the first act and did not begin to do the 
part of £/sa justice; as usual, though, she improved as she went on. Miss 
Van Zanten was decidedly more satisfactory as Ortrud than as A mneris, ria- 
ing at times to splendid dramatic outbursts. Mr. Candidus, too, was more 
pleasing in Lohengrin than in anything else, but there was a certain lack of 





pl in the ble of the first act; the quintet was especially 
weak and ineffective. In the first place, Mr. Whitney's voice seemed to 
give out entirely in the prayer, and inthe unac panied episode foll Zz 





there was nothing sustained or impressive; it was fugitive and trifling and 
too fast intempo. The other two acts were very much better. There was 
a most senseless cut in the third act, that is, from the long, duet cadenza in 
E major, to the twelve-eight movement, where Lohengrin throws open the 
window; some of his phrases following are perfectly inexplicable witheut 
what precedes. The orchestra and chorus were exceptionally fine through- 
out. 

As Orpheus Miss Van Zanten was moderately successful, but the absence 
of Miss Hastreiter was very seriously felt and the management is very 
severely criticized here for its negligence or something else in having al- 
lowed her to leave. Miss Juch was as pleasing a Aurydice as usual, her 
dress being peculiarly severely classic. Miss Moore exhibited an agreeable 
voice as A mor, but dressed the part a girl and not a boy ; it is a little difficult 
to see how this can be done otherwise within the bounds of what the audience 
would consider respectable. Saturday evening the second act of ** Lakmé"’ was 
substituted for “* Jeannette,’’ a wonderfully acceptable substitute, by the 
way. Mr, Stoddard gave great satisfaction as Nilakantha and Mr. Bassett 
raised himself very considerably in the public estimation and promises to be- 
come a great acquisition to the company when the newness of his situation 
wears off. Miss L’Allemand, as usual, brought down the house with her 
high E. This was followed by the new ballet of ‘* Coppelia,’’ and it really 
was a relief to be able to listen uninterruptedly to Thomas’s orchestra play 
Delibes’s bewitching music without any interference on the part of the people 
on the stage ; we are compelled to confess, however, that this may be merely 
an instrumentalist’s way of looking at things. The first violin and the first 
viola did some great solo work, The ballet part was, as usual with ballets, 
exasperatingly incomprehensible ; the second act seemed to contain a glim- 
mer of reason, but had no perceptible connection with the rest of it, and 
consisted essentially of a sort of professional Mrs, Jarley's Waxworks. We 
think that if there is one thing loudly called for jt is the suppression of Mr. 
Cammarano. That gentleman has one solitary act of spinning around like a 
top indefinitely and proceeds to get off the said act indiscriminately in season 
and out of season ; and if we mistake not, for we have not seen the score, 
about forty measures of something utterly incongruous and commonplace 
were interpolated solely for this lively gentleman's edification. If Delibes 
really was guilty of those said measures, then Mr. Thomas should have the 
composer’s reputation sufficiently at heart to cut them out. 

The local papers have exhausted the vocabulary of praise in their efforts to 
do justice to the week’s performances, more especially in the matter of stage 
management and mounting, which certainly left nothing to be desired. We 
understand that, when Mr. Candidus retires, his place isto be taken by Mr. 
Frank Baxter, of this place ; certainly a judicious selection, for, although Mr. 
Baxter is not all that fancy might paint him as regards shape, musically we 
predict him great success. Hypercrits, 





HEINR. KNAUSS’ SONS, 
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 Coblenz 


ESTABLISHED IN 1832. 


—TO THE— 


Emperor of Germany. 





First Golden Medal of the > 
Kingdom of Prussia, 





Beautiful Tone; Fine Touch; 


on the Rhine. 


PIANO * MANUFACTURERS 


Excellent Workmanship; 
Casework; Remarkably Cheap Prices. 








“CROWN” ORGANS, 


For Church and Parlor use. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


GHO. PP. BENT, 


300 to 306 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, III. 





Ee SEND FOR PRICES AND CIRCULARS, 








First*Golden Medal of the 
Kingdom of Prussia. 


Tasteful 
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~ DO NOT BUY UNTIL SEEING THE— 


New Burdett Organ List. 


BURDETT ORGAN COMPANY, Limited, ERIE, PA, 





action and tone of the piano. 





THE TECHNIPHONE, 


N instrument with a pianoforte key-board and a genuine piano touc’ 
A ianoforte as an improvement upon it in learning the 

f all actual practice of finger exerc’ses, 

training of fingers and joints to delicacy 
done, including the practice of pieces. 
It saves the player from 
of tones and frequent repetition of passages is sure to 
acquiring of a perfect legato, and all grades of staccato, 
superior to the eye in taking exact measurements. 


THE TECHNIPHONE Co., 


CHICAGO; LYON & HEALY, 


OR SILENT PRAC- 
TICE PIANO. 


h, designed to take the place of the 
or technique of piano-playing 4 
ales, arpeggios, chords, velocity, time, accentuation, and a! 
or strength of bosch, to suppleness, flexibility and precision, can be 
It accelerates progress, saves money, saves nerves and saves the 
that weariness and satiety which the constant hearing 
beget. For the easy, certain, almost automatic 
it is as superior to the piano as the foot-rule is 





7 West Fourteenth Street, New York, 
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Professional Cards. 


Miss SARAH CECIL, 
Chickering Hall, New York. 


Miss MARIE G. LUKSCH, 

(Former Pupil of the Vienna Conservatory and 
Mme. Marchesi in Paris). Teaches Voice Cu ture, 
Italian and German School, Opera, Oratorio and Con- 
cert Songs. Apply, 1 to 2.30 P. M Residence, 130 
East soth Street. 


FRANCOIS C. FISCHER CRAMER, 


Organist and Choirmaster, 
Grace Church, 1 Chicago, mM. 














ADOLF GL Os E, 

Pianist, Roceonyeet and Teacher. Accompany- 
ing in Privat 
pall aro East Tenth Street, New New York, — 


AUGUST A. WOLFF 
Violin, 
883 Park (Fourth) Avenue. 


MAX TREUMAN N, 
Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal Cul- 
ture. 1427 Park ave., bet 8oth & 81st sts., New York. 


MISS ELEANOR GARRIGUE, _ 
TEACHER OF THE PIANOFORTE. 


Residence : 109 East “i Street, bet. Union Square 
and Irving Place, New York, 








JOHN BAYER, 


Piano Instruction. Address, Steinway Hall, New 





MLLE. ZELIA DE LUSSAN, 


Prima_Donna Soprano. Concert and Oratorio. 
Address Geo. W. Cosy, 23 East rth Street; or 
residence, 137 West 49th Street, New York. 


Mme. L. CAPPIANI, 


Vocal Culture, 217 Second Avenue, New York. 


PROF. S. E. JACOBSOHN, 


College of Music, Chicago. 











CARL ALVES, 
Vocal Instructor, 
1646 Park Ave., near grst St, New York. 


MME. MURIO-CELL I, 


Vocal Samet. 
No. 18 ‘Irving P Place. 


Mr. GUSTAV L. BECKER, 


Pianist and Teacher, 
150 East 86th Street, New York. 


MR. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 
Concert Oratorio and Vocal Instruction, 
ddress 27 Union Square, New Y York 
FREDERICK W. JAMESON, 
Tenor. Oratorio and Concerts. 
Care of George.Colby, 23 E. 14th Street. 
LOUISE GAGE-COURTNEY, 


Vocal Instruction, 
Address 28 East 17th Street, New York. 


MADAME MARIE DAUSZ, 
VocaL Cutture. 
Address “Tue F.oripa,”’ 331 Second Avenue, 
or care of Steinway Hall, New York. 


ALBERT MORRIS BAGBY, 


Piano Instruction, 
Steinway Hall, New York. 


ACHILLE ERRANI, 


Vocat Teacugr, 
a1 East 18th Street, New York. 


. F. VON DER HEIDE. 

Kullak’s Academy of Music, and Béttcher’s High 
School for Pianoforte, Berlin. Pianoforte, Harmony 
and Counterpoint, Lessons in Ensemble Playing 
Violin), Address STEINWAY HALL, 


a York. 
MISS DORA BECKER, 
Concert-Violiniste. Address 150 East 86th Street, 
New York. 


Miss LIZZIE WEBB CARY, 

Soprano: Concert and Oratorio. 20 East 16th 
Street, or care of Witti1am Courtney, 27 Union 
Square, New York. 


C. A. CAPPA, 

(Seventh Regiment Band, formerly Grafulla’s Band), 
turnishes Grand or Small Orchestra and Mili Bands 
for Concerts, Weddings, Parties, Excursions, Parades 
and all other occasions. dress: 

as Union Square, New York. 


MRs. FLORENCE CLINTON-SUTRO, 


Teacher of the Pianoforte and Concert Pianiste, 
292 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


MAX BENDHEIM. 
Basso Cantante for Oratorio, Concerts and Vocal 


Instruction, 
Care of Wau. Knaze & Co. 
tre Fifth Avenue. City. 
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EMILIO BELARI, 
Tenor and Professor of Singing. 

Rapid development and perfecting of the voice by 
the application of the modern method based on the 
laws of acoustics and vocal physiology. The only 
professor in America who has educated twenty-one 
pupils now singing with success in the principal 
theatres of Europe and America. 123 West 39th 
Street, New York. 





AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC, Weber Music Hall, Cuicaco. 
J. J. HATTSTAEDT, Director. 
G3 Send for Catalogue. 


Mme. EMMA RODERICK, 

Contralto. Assistant. Professor to Sig. Emilio 
Belari. Rapid development and complete education 
of the voice. 123 West 39th Street, New York. 








MISS HATTIE J. CLAPPER, 


Contralto for Concert and Oratorio. Address 
Mr, W. Cou RTNEY, 27 Union Square, New Yor k. 


ANNA BULKLEY HILLS, 


Contralto. Concert and Oratorio, 
American Exchange, London, 


VOGT CONSERVATORY or MUSIC, 


__No. 19 East rath Street, New Vork City. 


Miss AUGUSTE M. FISCHER, 
46 Strong Place, Brooklyn, or Steinway Hall. 
Concert PIANIsTe AND TEACHER OF THE PIANO. 


Graduate of the Conservatory of Music at Stuttgart 
and the Klindworth College of Music at Berlin, 





LOUIS BLUMENBERG, 


Solo Violoncello, Address Musicat Courisr, 25 
East 14th Street, New York. 


Mr. AD. M. FOERSTER, 


Voice Culture, Piano, and Theory of Music, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





CAMILLE MUORI, 


Soprano, 
Concert and Oratorio. 
R. Currriss Warpe, Manager, 
27 East Chicago Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





~NEW ENGLAND — 
Conservatory of Music 


FRANKLIN SQUARE. 


Thorough Instruction in Piano, Organ, Violin, 
and all Orchestral and Band Instruments, 
Vocal Music, Sight Singing, Harmony, 
Theory, Composition and Orchestra- 
tion; Piano and Organ Tuning ; 


DRAWING, PAINTING, MODELING, PORTRAITURE, 


French, German and Italian Languages, 
ORATORY, 
ENGLISH BRANCHES. ELEGANT HOME. 
FREE COLLATERAL ADVANTAGES. 
Concerts, Recitals, Lectures, Analyses, Chorus- 
Classes, &c., in all 180 hours per term. 


For further information call on or address 


E. TOURJEE, Director, Boston, Mass. 





<——_ CHAKTERED IN 1865.:3——@ 


NEW YoRE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


LOCATED ONLY AT 
No. 5 EAST 14th STREET, 


Third door east of Fifth Avenue. 


This Renowned School of Music, Elocution, Modern 
Languages, Drawing and Painting, offers to 
students unequaled advantages. 


STUTTGAR 


PIANO—Method, Leserr and Stark. 
German, En lish and Frenc 
COMPOSITION—Method, Faissr, Goetscuivs. 
Class Lessons in German and English. 
VIOLIN— Method, Sincer and Serrriz. 
German, English and French. 
Organ,all instruments, Singing, Italian language, &c. 
Terms commence April 15, October rs. 
TERMS: $66 to $86 per annum. 


DIRECTORS : Professors Dr. FAISST & SCHOLL, 
STUTTGART, GERMANY. 


JULIUS BAUER & C0 


+PIANOS* 


Contain the most important improvements introduced 
in recent years, and are up to the 


HIGHEST STANDARD.°* EXCELLENCE. 


THE BAUER Pl PIANOS 


Being manufactured in Chicago, buyers are enabled 
to obtain them of first hands, and thus secure a 
STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS INSTRUMENT at a 
moderate price. 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 
156 and 158 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


The Celebrated 


PUFELS 


are surpassed by None made either,side 
of the Atlantic and are recommended by 


+ Liszt Rubinstein, Scharwenka 


Apply for Price-Lists and Illustrations, 
L. NEUFELD,.12-18, Kronenst. Berlin. 





CONSERVATORY 
OF muUSIC. 


Lessons in 


Lessons in 








Wurrman's ZiTHEr 


PRODUCES 


Is a Superb 
Instrument 


Delightful Feature of the Home Circle. 


15-Key Zither, 81.00, or by mail @1.25 ; 22- Key Harp 
$2.00, or by mail $2.30. Send for Illustrated rcular. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
J. A. WHITMAN, Manufacturer, Providence,R.I. 





WITH KABO. 


BONED 


DELINA PATTI, SOPHIA SCALCHI, E. 
L Furscn Map1, Emma Sremnsacu and others, the 
greatest living Artists, wear BALL’S CURSETS, 
a’ d endorse them 4s the most comfortable and most 
suitable for Vocalists, for easy and correct breathing. 

Every pair sold with the following guarantee : 

If not found perfectly satisfactory im every 
respect, after three weeks’ trial, the money paid for 
them bs be refunded (by the dealer), soiled or 
unsoLned. 


CHICAGO CORSET CoO. | 


202 Franklin Street, Chicago ; 
402 Broadway, New York. 





OARDMAN 
& GRAY: 


PIANOS 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 


WARERUOMS: 


WHITNEY & CURRIER'S 


PALACE OF MUSIC, 
TODtaEeEDo, Como, 


Western Agents. 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


§43, 645 and 647 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 
JAMES BELLAK, 


1129 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 


C.A. SMITH & CO. 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS 


— Or — 


Upright + Pianos. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
89 and 91 East Indiana Street, 
CEIICAAGO. 


DIELMANN & LINCKS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ALL KINDS 


Piano + Cases, 


517 to 525 WEST 19th STREET, 


NEW YORK. 














WM. ROHLFING & CO,, 


—— DIRECT IMPORTERS OF — 


FORKIGN «MUSIC, 


Inclading Edition “‘ Peters,”’ ‘* Andre,”’ 


and all Standard Editions. 


2” The Trade throughout the United States and Canada supplied at Lowest Trade Prices. 
Write for terms and Catalogues to 


WM. ROHLFING & CO. Milwaukee, Wis. 





WEBER 


PIANOS 





WAREROOMS: 


Fifth Avenue, cor. Sixteenth Street, 


+NEW + YORK.¢ 





BRANCH: Weber Music Hall, Wabash Ave, cor. Jackson St, Chicago. 





MANUFACTORIES: 


(21, 123,125,127 Seventh Avenue, 
147, 149, 151, 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West 17th Street, 
ANEW ¢YORK.+ 
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The Musical Courier. 


PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY. 
ESTABLISHED JANUARY, (880. 


No. 


Subscription (including postage) invariably in advance. 


Vearly, #4.00; Foreign, 85.00; Single Copies, Ten Cents. 


RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 








PER INCH. 

Three Months 20.00 Nine Months. ..... ... ...860.00 
Six Months 40,00 Twelve Months.... . 80,00 

Advertisements for the current week must be handed in by 5s Pp. mM. on 
Monday 

Al! remittances for subscriptions or advertising must be made by check, 
draft r ev orders 

NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 16, 1887. 
Marc A, BLUMENBERG, OrTtTo FLOERSHEIM. 


BLUMENBERG & FLOERSHEIM, 


Editors and Proprietors, 


Offices: No East 14th St., New York. 


No. 148 STATE STREET. 


HALL, Western REPRESENTATIVE. 
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HI 
t dress made by Alfred Dolge, and which appeared 
ginally in THE MUSICAL COURIER, can be judged 
from the fact that nearly all the music-trade papers 
opied it, or parts of it, and that the following news- 





HIS is not so bad, especially when the source from 
Messrs. Thomas 
Brother, of Galveston, in the close of a letter 
said : 


which it emanated is considered. 


5, 
ur paper should be taken by every legitimate piano and 
dealer in the United States. 
. 
- 


interest taken in the admirable and logical ad- 


papers also reprinted it from our columns: Yournal and 
Courter, Little Falls, N. Y.; Albany Evening Yournal, 
Syracuse Union, Utica Deutsch Zeitung, New York 

‘ristisches Fournal and the socialistic Volkszet- 


The latter paper naturally abuses Mr. Dolge, and 


net ] 
instead 


of quoting his address in full, it extracts such 
parts aS sults its purposes to base an argument against 
D lee 


} 


Facts are ignored and sophistry takes their 
p Nevertheless the Dolge address has had a re- 
markable effect even upon persons not engaged in the 
piano and organ trade, simply because it enunciated 


vital principles and with irresistible iogic. 


addition to the work performed in Chicago by our 
Mr. |} 


ohn E. Hall, we have secured the services of 

able traveling correspondent, who signs himself 
“COURIER MUSICAL,” and who in this number re- 
views St. Louis, Kansas City and Omaha trade. He 


st bright chap, and he will go as far as San Francisco, 
and will thus be the first representative of a music-trade 
paper who has visited the Pacific Coast in the interests 
of music-trade journalism. Private advices from our 
correspondent, of which we are at liberty to make use, 
i that the establishment of the Cincinnati 
branch of M. Steinert & Sons, with the Steinway, Gabler 
and New England pianos, has produced a genuine healthy 


gitation throughout the States of Ohio, Indiana, 


orm us 


trad 
Kentucky and Tennessee, and that it is not at all un- 
likely that many other changes of minor importance 


and much good will result from this. Our correspond- 





ent, who is now on his way toward Salt Lake City, also 
forms us that the piano and organ trade generally is 

ibove last year’s average of January and February. 
\ Jacksonville, Fla., newspaper has this advertisement : 


Being warned of approaching death by my physicians, I will 
sell my new $450 piano for $165. I will also sacrifice my organs 
and sewing-machines, or rent them. Also American Encyclopedia, 
People's Encyclopedia, General Grant's Memoirs and other books. 


THE “HERALD” COPYRIGHTS. 


ina OSLER 
AST Sunday’s New York Hera/d contained cable- 
grams about and interviews with piano makers in 
London, Paris, Berlin and New York, covering in all five 
columns of that paper, but Mr. James Gordon Bennett 
copyrighted the whole matter, which prevents its repro- 
duction by any other journal. We approve of this 
heartily, as the piracy of newspaper articles by certain 
sheets has reached a point which calls for just such a 
process as Mr. Bennett indulged in, viz., the protection 
given by the copyright. 
We should not have reprinted his dispatches and in- 
terviews without criticism, as they were replete with 
errors and full of absurdities. The Hera/d said that 
7,5000 pianos are made per annum in this city. The 
truth is that not one-half of that number is made here. 
In another interview the Hera/d publishes that 100,000 
pianos are made here per annum. Of course this is the 
height of absurdity. While there are some matters of 
interest in the five columns, taken altogether no impor- 
tance can attach to them on account of the errors con- 
tained in them. 


sé ss 
ABOUT THE TRADE LOUNCER. 
> —— 

ROM one of the Estey warerooms (the one at 831 
Broadway) the following notice has been issued ; 
The TRADE LOUNGER may lounge, but he keeps his eyes and 
He says in THE Musica Cotrtrr of 

February 9, 1887, as follows : 

The phenomenal success of the Estey Piano is one of the con- 
stant subjects for comment among many important personages 
in the Piano Trade, and as a fact I might as well say here that 
the position taken by the Estey Piano in ore bound, as it were, 
is the solitary instance of its kind in this trade. No piano ever 
achieved such instantaneous favor, and the capacity of the fac- 
tory is overtaxed to supply the present demand. 

THE MUSICAL COURIER endorses the TRADE LOUNGER 
in his opinion of the Estey piano and will have much to 
say about it if he manages to live for some time longer. 
There is a tremendous future in store for the Estey piano. 


The Emerson Style (4. 

T the bottom of this page is a cut of an upright 
A piano which will within a few months be known throughout 
the length and breadth of the country as the celebrated Style 14 
Emerson Upright. It is the latest accomplishment in the direc- 
tion of piano construction by the Emerson Piano Company, of 
Boston, and it would be known throughout the land to-day but 
for the fact that the company has not been able to supply it to all 
of its agents, the demand being so great. Those who have had 
the good fortune to get the instrument speak unequivocally in 
its praise, and it is deserving of the commendation of dealers, 
musicians and experts. We referred to it in its incipiency and 
predicted its success, and now that it is manufactured in large 
numbers and has attracted such attention, we will veuture a step 
further and prophesy that this Style 14 wil!, as time progresses, 








ears very wide open. 





nn 





Leaving aside the character of the case, its dignified style and 
design, we only wish to add that the scale is the best ever pro- 
duced by the company, and as a result the piano possesses a 
round, full, free tone, beautiful in quality and powerful in quan- 
tity, even throughout and supplemented by a sympathetic touch 
which offers the most gratifying temptation to an accompl'shed 
pianist. As we said before, the Style 14 represents an epoch in 
the history of the Emerson Piano Company. 


CHICACO. 


Latest from Our Chicago Representative. 

















Curcaco Orrice Musicat Courier. 
148 STATE-ST,, t 
CuicaGo, February ra, 1887. 

HERE have been no developments during the past 

week particularly suggestive or interesting tothetrade. There 
were a number of dealers here whom we met, and there are some 
deals on the tapis of considerable magnitude, but so far as can 
be learned none have been consummated. Some of the com- 
paratively new houses are making strong and generally pretty 
successful efforts to secure business, and the writer believes from 
all the indications that this year will excel the last ia the volume 
of trade in the musical instrument line in Chicago. 

Mr. Gildemeester, of Chickering & Sons, still remains at the 
Palmer House. Nothing definite has been done as yet in rela- 
lation to placing the Chickering in this city. Several applica- 
tions have been-received, but none have been entirely satisfactory 
to the house, and until Mr. Gildemeester is thorough ly assured of 
a proper and permanent representation the matter will remain in 
abeyance. No difficulty has been experienced, however, in dispos- 
ing of the instruments which were brought here. We believe. 
they are all sold to private parties in the city who have seen and 
admired them. 

Mr. R. W. Blake, of the Sterling Company, is also still in the 
city, and has been visited by quite a number of his agents. 
Among those we have met may be mentioned Mr. W. C. Jordan, 
of Hamilton, Mo.; Mr. G. W. Keiser, of South Bend, Ind.; Mr. 
M. A. Paulson, the manager of the Century Piano and Organ 
Company, of Minneapolis, Minn. With this latter concern quite 
an extensive deal has been effected. 

Mr. I. N. Rice, of the Rice Music Company, Des Moines, Ia., 
has also been in town for a day or two on his return from the 
East, where he purchased an extensive stock. His line of goods 
consists of the Weber, Kranich & Bach, Haines Brothers, Baus 
and Sterling pianos, the New England organ and a full line of 
music and musical merchandise. Mr. Rice has been very suc- 
cessful, as he may well be, with such a fine line of goods, and is 
looking forward to a good trade this year with very evident satis- 
faction. 

The stock of goods in the warerooms of this city generally are 
not large, although the Wheelock branch house and the Shoninger 
house both have heavy stocks on hand. Both these houses make 
it a point to ship their wholesale orders from the factories. 

HALL. 





OR SALE—Music business established eleven years. Rail- 
roads in eight different directions. Reference, Ivers & 
Pond Piano Company, Boston. Address Max Elser, Fort Worth, 





represent an epoch in the history of the Emerson Piano Company. 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER” 
Pianos is recognized and acknow!l- 
edged by the highest musical authori 
ties, and the demand for them is as 
steadily increasing as their merits are 
becomitig more extensively known. 




















Received First Medal of Merit and 





Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 





hibition. 


Superior to all others in tone, dura- 





bility and finish. 


Have the indorse- 





ment ot all leading artists. 





SOHMER & CO., Manufacuilaee 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 





NEW ENGLAND PIANOS. 


Woted for their Fine Quality of Tone and Superior Finish. 





owe NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO., 32 George St., Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, 88 FIFTH AVENUE. 





STERLING PIANOS 


— AND— 


ORGANS. 


Western Office and Warerooms: 


179 and 181 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 








FACTORIES—DERBY, CONN. 


CU. A. STERLING, President. R. W. BLAKE, Secretary and Manager. 


THE STERLING COMPANY. 
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The ESTEY ORGANS have been 
favorites for years. 
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Skilled judges have pronounced its tone full, round, and een combined wi 
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admirable purity and softness. Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 





ISAAC 1. COLE & SON, 


Manufacturers of and Dealers n 


VENEERS, 


And Importers of 


FANCY WOODS, 


425 and 427 Bast Righth St., Bast River, 
NEW YORK. 





KRAKAUER 
BROS.., 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE GRADE 


Upright Pianos 


WAREROOMS : 


40 Union Square, New York. 


FACTORY : 729 AND 731 FIRST AVE. 





THe WILCOS & WHITE ORGANS 


Are Manufactured with an advantage of OVER THIRTY YEARS’ experience in the business, and are the very best that can be produced. 





OVER HEIGHTY DIFFERENT STyYiLes. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


WILCOX & WHITE ORGAN CO. Meriden. Conn. 





AGENTS 


Prefer Decker & Son’s Pianos 

because they are genuine, 

honest, first-class instruments 

for which a fancy price is not 

charged to cover heavy ad- 
vertising expenses. 




















DECKER & SON, 


Grand, Square and Udright Piano-Fortes, 


WITH COMVPOSITION METALLIC FRAMES AND DUPLEX SINGING BRIDGE. 
Factory and Warerooms, Nos. 1550 to 1554 Third yeas » New York. 
“LEAD THEM ALL.’ 


THE PUBLIC 


Prefer Decker & Son’s Pianos 
because they are matchiess 








in brilliancy, sweetness and 





power of their capacity to 





outlast any other make of 


Pianos, 











ree J, & G, FISCHER PIANOS: 
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From St. Louis, Kansas City and 
Omaha. 
St. Louis Trade Notes. 


0* the music houses away from Olive-st,,; which 
is now the principal mart for pianos and organs, there is 
A. Shattinger, 10 South Fifth-st. Although not located quite 
so well as the other houses, he does a splendid trade in Weber 
and Peek pianos and Clough & Warren organs. Mr, Shattinger 
reports prospects very bright. He also does a large business in 
band instruments and sheet-music, and particularly in band and 
orchestra music does more than any other house in the city. 

Still further south on Broadway is the Merkel Piano Company, 
now run by the Merkel Brothers. They have the agency of the 
Sohmer. However, I rather think they ought to be in a more 
frequented part of the city to do justice to these instruments. 

On the same street, near Olive, we find the old firm of Balmer 
& Weber, the large Western music publishing house. They 
handle the Baus pianos, and do an excellent business in sheet- 
music, band instruments and small goods. Mr, Charles Balmer, 
the veteran music dealer of the West, is still at his post, although 
slightly inconvenienced sometimes by a hard case of rheumatism. 
Mr. Balmer is one of the music committee of the next North 
American Saengerfest, to be held here in May, 1888. 

Turning into Olive-st. and passing the post-office the first 
house we come to is L. Moxter & Co., No. 912 and 914 Olive- 
st. They told me they have sold within the last year 325 pianos 
(they keep no organs), mostly Steinway, Gabler, Kurtzman, &c. 
They have lately added to the above the Hazelton pianos. They 
ate doing probably the largest repairing and tuning business in 
the city, Mr, Moxter himself being quite an expert in that line. 
Mr. Aug. G. Lindemuth is the principal salesman and sells most 
of the instruments himself. 

Next door, No. 916 and 918 Olive-st., are Estey & Camp, who 
have'the Decker Brothers and the Estey pianos and the Estey 
organs ; they have elegant warerooms, particularly on the second 
floor, and do a large business both in the city and Missouri, 
Southern Illinois, Arkansas and Texas. Mr. Reed is the head 
man of the concern here. The Decker Brothers’ is one of the 
favorite instruments in St. Louis, and is used exclusively in the 
concerts of the Musical Union, which are better patronized this 
season than ever. 

On the corner of Olive and Eleventh is the Field-French Piano 
Company, who are having a good trade in Chickering, Hardman 
and the New England pianos, 

Next door we find the Koerber Piano Company, with the 
Kranich & Bach and the Wheelock pianos. The trade here is 
rather at variance with this firm, as they are advertising pianos 
for sale at $5 per month installment. 

On the other side of the street are I. A. Kiesselhorst, who 
keeps the Miller, the Emerson andthe Harrington pianos, Then, 
on the corner, J. Barreira, who does mostly a renting business, 
and further down Ed, Neunstiel, who is the agent for the Steck 
piano and the Christie piano. 

H. Bollman & Sons have beautiful warerooms at No. 1104 and 
1106 Olive-st. Mr. Oscar Bollman said they did a large 
business last year in Knabe, Fischer, and a number of low-priced 
pianos, and thinks prospects very bright for a good spring trade. 
Mr. Otto Boliman is now in Jefferson City, representing all the 
St. Louis piano firms in opposing the obnoxious Curran bill. 
Mr. Bollman is astonishing the Missouri Legislature by his pro- 
found legal knowledge. 

I cannot close without a few words of praise to the beautiful 
Music Hall in the Exposition Building. It is acoustically won- 
derful, and also in all other appointments up to the requirements 
of a first-class,concert hall. Mr. J. H. Johnston, its manager, has 
been very successful with all the attractions he has had so far. 


Kansas City Trade Notes. 


In Kansas City there is at present a tremendous ‘‘ boom” in 
real estate, and everyone who can afford to invest in ground does 
so, witha rather paralyzing influ ence on all the other business. 
Of course the piano trade is also affected by it ; still, with most of 
the firms business has been very good. 

G. W. Strope is on Ninth-st., which is being fast built up to- 
ward Broadway, and soon will be one of the best business streets. 
Mr. Strope reports having sold over 600 pianos the past year. 
He carries a stock of between seventy and eighty pianos, mostly 
Behning, Vose & Son, Gilbert and the G. W. Strope. Trade is 
now a little stagnant. He has a large number of salesmen on 
the road. 

At the W. W. Kimball Company, Mr. W. B. Roberts is the 
moving spirit. They keep, of course, the Emerson, Hallet & 
Davis and the W. W. Kimball pianos and organs. They carry a 
very large stock, both in their store and in a separate wareroom, 
besides always having twenty to thirty pianos at the freight 
depots for direct shipment. 

J. W. Jenkins & Son have the Weber, Decker Brothers and 
some lower-priced pianos and the Packard organs. Trade has 
never been better with them than it is at present. They sell also 
large quantities of sheet music, band and small instruments. 
Young Mr. Jenkins is always ready with a polite answer to his 
many customers. He is quite popular. 

Conover Brothers, the oldest house in the trade here, havea 
large territory for the Steinway & Sons, Conover Brothers and J. 
& C. Fischer pianos, and certainly should win with such a line as 
this. They have done a large business last year, selling mostly 


for cash. The Conover Brothers’ patent uprights are taking high 
rank among the first-class makes wherever they are introduced, 


i 


and applications for agencies are coming in rapidly. Mr. S. A. 
Legg, the principal salesman, is doing much for this piano. 

In the front part of the Conover store, Mr. I. R. Bell has a 
large stock of sheet music and small wares. 

The Smith American Organ Company will devote themselves 
only to their wholesale trade in future, and have given up their 
retail place: This leaves the Knabe and Steck without a repre- 
sentative here, for the present at least. 

The following letter was just about to be mailed to you by 
Messrs. Conover Brothers as I called upon them : 

Kansas Crty, Mo., February 9, 1887. 
Editors Musical Courier, New parsed 

There was held a meeting y at of Conover Brothers of 
the piano dealers, to discuss the Curran bill, which has already passed the 
lower house in the Missouri Legislature. It affects only St. Louis and Kan- 
sas City, and annuls security of chattel mortgages and leaves no security to 








Hardman, Peck & Co.’s Latest. 
HANDSOMELY bound volume, which is a typo- 
graphical beauty, has just been published by Messrs. 
Hardman, Peck & Co., for the purpose of giving a practical illus- 
t:ation of the amount of sales made of Hardman pianos and the 
grade of purchasers, among whom we notice Hon. Fitzhugh Lee, 
Governor of Virginia, and Mr. George W. Childs, of the Phila- 
delphia Ledger, and many other celebrities. The book contains 
10,000 names and addresses, but as the records of the Ilardman 
sales prior to 1882 were destroyed at the time of the destruction 
by fire of the Hardman factory in that year those names re- 

present the choice sales since then. 

The publication of this volume is a bold stroke, and places 
Hardman, Peck & Co. in a position to ask for a similar argument 





the piano dealer who sells on time, andif it passes it will curtail the b 

very materially, and a deiegation was sent to Jefferson City to get the bill 

amended, at least. Conover Broruers. 
Omaha Trade Notes. 

Here as well as in Kansas City people are ‘ crazy” 
estate, and consequently the piano trade has to suffer: 

Max Mayer & Brother have the agency for the Knabe, Chick- 
ering and Everett. As they run besides pianos, also cigars, 
tobacco, jewelry, fancy goods, toys, knives, playing-cards, pocket 
chips, matches, &c., it is hard to tell what they are doing in 
pianos. Then one of the Mayers is the leader of some kind of an 
orchestra, another is president, secretary and treasurer of half- a 
dozen fire and life insurance companies, exposition building, 
odorless sanitary company, Knights of Labor lodges, &c., and 
between all these irons in the fire, I suppose they ought to do 
some kind of a music business. 

The Crap Brothers have a neat store in the Opera-House 
block, where they keep a large stock of Sohmers, which is fast 
becoming favorite among the best pianos. They also keep the 
Peck pianos and the Estey organs. The Crap young men are 
very energetic and very popular, both among musicians and the 
general public, and will certainly work their house up to one of 
the leading ones in the State. They also keep sheet music and 
small goods. 

Woodbridge Brothers are the agents for the Steck, Decker 
Brothers and < number of cheaper pianos and the Chicago Cottage 
organ. In the front part of their store Butler & Todd keep the 
largest assortment of sheet music and small instruments in the 
city. 

Lyon & Healy’s agency here is under the supervision of Mr. 
Lucas, of Wheeling, W. Va., fame. They have the Steinway, 
Fischer and Lyon & Healy pianos. They report large sales, 
particularly in the Fischer pianos. They have elegant ware- 
rooms, with quite a prétty music hall attached, seating about 200, 
very desirable for recitals and small musical gatherings. 

A. Hospe is probably the largest dealer in pianos and organs, 
selling almost as many as all other dealers together. He is the 
State agent (Nebraska) for the Emerson, Hallet, Davis & Co. 
and all of W. W. Kimball goods. He has been in business over 
thirteen years and does a large wholesale and retail business. 
He has now two salesmen in the Black Hills, selling to the 
wholesale trade. 

I am off for the Rocky Mountains. 
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Halifax Trade. 
CORRESPONDENT of Tue Musica. Courier 
writes from Halifax, N. S.: 

Trade matters are generally satisfactory in spite of the sea- 
son and the general elections. 

I hear but few complaints. The Halifax Piano and Organ 
Company, which have the Steinway agency, are just completing 
fine new warerooms, which in point of size and finish will be far 
ahead of anything in this part of the world. They sell also the 
Weber and Fischer pianos and several of Canadian and German 
make, and do a large organ business in the province with the 


from titors, most of whom would find it difficult to reply 
promptly. The new warerooms of the firm will be ready for oc- 
cupancy in April. They will be a Fifth-ave. attraction. 


The Obnoxious Curran Bill. 


HE whole music, especially piano and organ, trade 
of Missouri, is agitated on account of the Curran bill, re- 
cently introduced in the Missouri Legislature, and already passed 
in one House. We herewith reproduce the bill in full, and advise 
everyone interested in the trade to read it carefully. As the bill 
refers to cities that have a population of more than 100,000 inhab- 
itants its passage would seriously affect the firms in the trade in 
St. Louis and Kansas City, that is, provided the latter city has se- 
cured that number of inhabitants. According to the ceygsus of 
1880, Kansas City had a population of 55,813, but the great boom 
the town has had during the past years may have brought its 
population somewhere about 100.000. 
THE BILL. 

An act to regulate the taking of certain chattels as security for the pur- 
chase prior thereof, and as security for money loaned thereo. in cities having 
a population of 100,000 iahabitaats or more, and providing for failures and 
penalties for a violation thereof. 

Section 1. In all cities in the State of Missouri having a population of 100,- 
ooo inhabitants or more, when any household or kitchen furniture, sewing- 
machines or musical instruments, not exceeding ia value the sum of $500, 
shall be sold and delivered, to be paid for in whole or in part in installments 
or otherwise, and a chattel mortgage, deed or trust, or other instrument in 
writing shall be executed and delivered to secure the amount unpaid upon 
such chattel or chattels so sold and delivered, it shall be unlawful for the 
mortgagee, trustee or other 6 cre ia such instrument named as grantee, or 
his or their heirs, , assigns or legal representatives, 
to take under terms of such instrument, by legal process, or otherwise, the 
property so sold and delivered or so described in such instrument of writing 
or any part thereof on account or by reason of any default in the payment, 
installment, or of any sum due or remaining unpaid on such property so sold 
and delivered, or any note, bond, bill or other evidence of debt secured by 
such mortgage, deed of trust or other instrument of writing ; unless the per- 
son holding any such bill, bond, note or other evidence of debt so secured, 
shall, before taking out of the possession of the mortgagor, pledgor or 
grantor in such mortgage, deed of trust or other instrument of writing, such 
chattels or any part thereof so sold and delivered, or so conveyed by such 
mortgage, deed of trust or other instrument of writing, refund or tender to 
such purchaser of such chattels and the maker of such bill, bond, note or 
other evidence, so secured upon such chattels, his heirs or legal representa- 
tives, 75 per cent. of the amount or amounts, including interest theretofore 
paid upon account of the purchase of the chattels aforesaid, less a reason- 
able sum for any damage done or suffered to such chattels, while so in 
such vendor's possession, in excess of that done or suffered by the usual 
wear and tear thereof, anything in such mortgage, deed of trust or 
other instrument of writing to the contrary notwithstanding ; and, be- 
fore the vendor of any such chattel shall retake the same under the 
provisions of this act, he or they shall redeliver to the vendor thereof, 
all bills, bonds, notes or other evidences of debt executed on account 
of such sale, together with any mortgage, deed of trust, or other in- 
strument of writing, securing the same or any part thereof and the retaking 
by the vendor thereof of any such chattel shall operate as a release of any and 
all obligations assumed by the vendee on account thereof, and shall be a bar 
to any action on any such obligation. And the payee or holder of any note, 
bond, bill or other evidence of debt, executed and delivered in whole or in 
part for the purchase price of any such chattel or the guarantee or holder of 
any mortgage, deed of trust, or other instrument of writing to secure the 
same upon such chattels, who shall sell, assign, transfer or deliver the same 
to any other person for a good or valuable consideration, without first notify- 
ing such purchaser, assignee or transferee thereof that the same was executed 














‘** Doherty,” manufactured in Ontario and probably the leadi 
Canadian organ, which articles, 1 am bound to say, are largely 
displacing American organs‘in this country, leaving in point of 
quality but little to be desired. 

W. H. Johnson says 1886 was the best year he has ever had in 
the piano business. He is agent for Chickering, Knabe, Hallet 
& Davis, Baus, Wheelock and Dominion pianos and sole agent 
for the Bell Organ Company. The Chickering piano has been in 
good demand in this section of the country and the Knabe is a 
prime favorite, especially with all who have tested its merits. 

H. 








Important to the Music Trade. 


T affords us much pleasure to inform you that Mr. 

John A. McLaughlin, who has for the past thirty years been 
closely identified with the Smith American Organ Company, has 
connected himself with us and will hereafter be found at our office, 
where he will be pleased to see or hear from his many friends and 
the music trade generally. While we have ever striven to meet 
all the demands of a first-class music house, we now feel that 
with so important a factor as Mr. McLaughlin has proven him- 
self to be while associated with the above company, added to our 
already untiring efforts, must necessarily lend a renewed impetus 
to our rapidly growing trade. Assuring you that our best efforts 
shall be used in your behalf, should we be favored with your es- 
teemed orders, we remain, 
Yours truly, 

THe New ENGLAND ORGAN COMPANY, 





1297 and 1299 Washington-st., Boston, Mass. 


and deli d in whole or in part for the purchase price of such chattels, 

shall be liable to such purch , assi or t f for double the face 
value of such note, bond, bill or other evidence of debt, so sold, assigned or 
transferred, to be recovered in an action at law ; and the grantee or holder 
of any mortgage, deed of trust, or other instrument of writing upon the 
chattels in this section mentioned, who shall enter upon the premises of the 
mortgagor or granter in any such mortgage, deed of trust or other instru- 
ment of writing, to secure the payment of the purchase price, in whole or 
in part, of any such chattel, or upon any premises where such chattels shall 
be situated, for the purpose of retaking or seizing the same, under the terms 
of any mortgage, deed of trust or other instrument of writing, by legal process 
-or otherwise, without having first tendered or refunded to such purchaser of 
such chattels 75 per cent.of the amount or amounts paid by the purchaser 
thereon, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and, on conviction thereof, 

shall be punished by a fine not ex ing $500, or by imprisonment in the 
city or county jail for a term not to exceed six months, or by both such fine 
an imp’ ment. 

Sec. 2. In all cities in the State of Missouri having a population of 100,000 
or more, when aay person shall lend any sum of money, not exceeding $500, 
and shall take any mortgage, deed of trust, or other instrument of writing 
upon household or kitchen furniture, sewing-machines, musical instruments, 
wearing apparel., watches or jewelry, to secure the repayment thereof, and 
shall contract for, exact or receive, directly or indirectly, as interest for the 
useof the money loaned, any sum of money, or other thing of value in excess 
of ro per centum per annum on the amount actually loaned, or who lac- 
cept or receive any note, bond, bill or ot of ‘for or or on account 
of such loan, or as an inducement thereto, which shall ex; 

sum to be due or payable in excess of th ¢ actual amount so 
bill, note or other evidence of debt, with any mortgage, 
trust, or other instrument of writing to secure the same upen such chattels, 
shall be void and non-enforceable, and any payee or any other person with 
knowledge chageel, who shall sell,” , transfer or — to any other per- 
son, for a uable considerat n, any such bon d, bill, note or other 
evidence o gd which shall express on its face a sum due or payable in ex- 
cess of the sum ‘actually loaned, or who shall transfer any mortgage, deed of 
trust, or other Foren omen of writing to secure the same upon such chattel, 














shall be liable to the purchaser thereof for ee the amount named in such 
bond, bill, note or other evidence of debt to be recovered in an action at law ; 
and, in addition Coronal hieihen oul be ened y of a misdemeanor 
and, on conviction thereat, de be ponetes bya not exceeding $500 or 
by im t in the or county jail for a term not to exceed six months 
or fine and 
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MARINERS of the Piano. 
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Read the VERDICT of this distinguished Jury: 
RIVE-KING, G. MOROSINI, ANTON STRELEZKI, 


LILLIAN NORDIKA, GEO. A. PARKER, ROBT. GOLDBECK, 
ELLA F. BACKUS,  ~— GEO, WwW. STEELE, GEO. W. MORGAN, 
FRANK P. FISK, CHAS. KUNKEL, - E. M. BOWMAN. 


CONOVER BROS. 


400 & 402 W. 14th St., New York. 
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The Trade. 


—Augustus Baus leaves on a tour to the South at the end of 
this week. 

—W. F. Tway, 44 Union-sq., has taken the Guild piano for 
New York. 

—Robert M, Proddow, of the Estey Company, is in Atlanta 
and Savannah this week. 

—The new branch of D. H. Baldwin & Co. at Memphis is 
managed by Wm. T. Miller. 


—Judgment of $380 has just been entered against the Grove- 
steen & Fuller Piano Company. 

—The new warerooms of Mr. F. G. Smith in Washington, 
D. C., will be opened this week. 

—A warranty deed of $5,000 has been recorded against Joseph 
Hall, music dealer, Emporia, Kan. 

—R. M. Bent & Co. will remove to their new factory, which is 
now finished, the middle of next month. 

—Easterbrook & Cook, piano dealers, Corning, N. Y., have 
given Isaac W, Easterbrook a $2,250 real-estate mortgage. 

—Behning pianos are creating a big stir among musicians in 
Washington since Edward F. Droop has taken hold of them. 

—Mrs. L. E. Southwick, dealer in pianos and organs, at Corry, 
Pa., was nearly killed a few weeks ago in a runaway accident. 

—J. W. Truxel, piano and organ dealer, Sedalia, Mo., is also 
superintendent or manager of the Sedalia Bustle Manufacturing 
Company. 

—Mr. E. Zéller, well known among some of the piano habitues 
of Fourteenth-st. and Fifth-ave., has accepted a position with 
Frees & Son, Dallas, Tex. 

—Mr. George W. Lyon, of Chicago, who has been in town, 
returned home, via Albany, on Monday night, but not in the best 
of health. He contracted a heavy cold here. 

—A telegram from Boston relative to an insurance resurrection 
sensation implicates a certain Eugene L. Saunders, ‘* who,” the 
dispatch says, ‘‘ is also wanted for piano swindles.” 

—C. D. Pease & Co. have just contracted with Dielmann & 
Lincks, the New York piano-case makers, for a lot of ash, burl and 
French walnut upright cases, also some fancy mahoganies, 
ie ED—By a large and influential Boston manufactur- 

ing house, which has an extensive correspondence all 
over the country, a correspondent of experience who can at the 
same time take charge of the retail piano department. This firm 
is not to be identified with any house that has previously adver- 


tised a want in these columns. Address ‘‘ EXPERIENCE,” care of 


—The locality of Mr. J. R. Henrick’s new wareroom, which is 
now in process of construction, will be 435 Wood-st., Pittsburgh. 
He is temporarily occupying the store corner of Liberty and 
Wood streets. 


—Mr. George Bothner is sadly in need of more working area. 
He made application for additional space to his factory, but 
failed to succeed in securing a lease ; consequently he is at pres- 
ent pushed for the want of a larger factory. 


—Messrs. T. F. Kraemer & Co., the piano cover, scarf and 
stool manufacturers, have leased the premises No. 105 East 
Fourteenth-st., next to Steinway Hall, and will occupy them as 
a wareroom after the completion of the repairs which will be 
elaborate. 


-—We would advise dealers in town to visit the factory of 
Haines Brothers and examine the handsome upright cases in 
mahogany, walnut and other woods, The styles of the cases are 
also beauties and are great attractions in any retail piano ware- 
room. Messrs. Haines Brothers must be congratulated for ac- 
complishing so much for the advancement of the upright piano. 


—We met Daniel F. Beatty in a street-car last week, when he 
showed us a proof representing the organ he sold to Miss De- 
laney, of Brooklyn, on account of which he was arrested. He 
said: ‘‘ She only paid $39.50 for the organ, and I am selling the 
same organ now in Washington, N. G., for $150.” When we left the 
car he said: “‘ They can’t squelch Beatty.” We wonder whether 
Mr. Beatty would not take $149 for the organ within the next 
seven hours, thirty and a half minutes, to use his advertising 
phrases. 


—At a meeting of the Grovesteen & Fuller Piano Company 
held last Thursday, a statement was made by the assignee show- 
ing the liabilities and assets of the company, and the statement 
was read to the creditors, with which they all seemed to be satis- 
fied. Mr. Boyd, the president of the company, informs us that 
the case as it now stands is in the hands of the assignee, who is 
busy collecting debts to pay off the creditors. He also said that 
another meeting will take place in a short while, when ‘* we hope 
to settle with the creditors and try to establish a company to con- 
tinue the business.” Mr. Boyd did not furnish us with any more 
information. 

—The contest over the will of Spencer B. Driggs, formerly a 
piano manufacturer of this city, who died January 26, 1883, and 
who left his fortune to his second wife, ignoring the children by 
his first wife, was continued Thursday before Judge Daly in the 
Court of Common Pleas. On Thursday, Expert Daniel T. Ames 
testified that the signature to the will was a forgery. Thursday 
expert D. N. Carvalho testified that he believed that it was 
genuine. Other testimony showed that Mr. Driggs had made 
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former wills in which the children by his first wife were treated 





Mrs. Anna A. Driggs said that the reason she 
had not offered the will for probate before was because she did 
know there was any property. She subsequently found the will 
in the cellar in a Saratoga trunk. On Monday the jury brought 
in a verdict in favor of second wife. 


more liberally. 


—The following notice has been mailed to us : 
HE FAVORITE ‘“ BRIGGS’S UPRIGHT PIANO,” 
for the last two years represented Mrs. Henrietta C. 
Metzerott, can again be found at the old stand, 925 Pennsylvania- 
ave. EDWARD F. DROOP, partner of the late firm of W. G. 
Metzerott & Co., sole agent. 











William H. Alfring. 











HE large circle of friends and acquaintances who 
knew and appreciated William H. Alfring, of the firm of 
Horace Waters & Co., were very much alarmed at the condition 
of his health during the past year, and yet it will shock them to 
learn of the death of this amiable man on February 4 on board the 
steamer Orinoco, on which he was a passenger on his way to 
spend a few months on the Island of Bermuda. His little son of 
twelve years of age was with his father, and returned with the 
remains, which reached here on Monday. He was found uncon- 
scious in his cabin, and died three hours afterward, the direct 
cause of his death being Bright’s disease of the kidneys. He 
leaves a widow and two children. 

Wm. H. Alfring was born in New York city and had reached 
his thirty-seventh year. He was in the music trade twenty years, 
and it was due to his good common sense, his application to busi- 
ness and the devotion to the house with which he was interested 
that he secured the position occupied by him at the time of his 
death. After having been employed by the firm many years, he 
became in 1880 a partner of Horace Waters, and when the co- 
partnership between the various members of the firm was 
changed into a stock company in 1886, Alfring became treasurer. 
Alfring was a quiet, unobtrusive gentleman, who made a host 
of friends on account of his disposition and his character. He 
seemed to despise show, glitter and humbug, and notwithstanding 
the fact that his house suddenly acquired a very large trade, he 
never willingly made any demonstration or indulged in brag on 
the subject. Judging from the results of an acquaintance with 
him of more than twelve years, we are entitled to say that he was 
one of the choicest and most admirable of the younger members 
of the piano and organ trade of this city and that the company of 
which he was a member has lost through his death a cool and 
clear-headed adviser, a trusted associate, a conscientious worker 
and a far-seeing business man. His friends lost a true friend. 
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OFFER TO THE TRADE THEIR NEW AND ATTRACTIVH STYLES OF 
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HANDSOME IN DESIGN, 
SOLID IN CONSTRUCTION, 
BRILLIANT IN TONE, 
MAGNIFICENT IN TOUCH, 
BEAUTIFUL IN FINISH. 
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AND PRICES MAILED ON APPLICATION. <q 


Warerooms, 58 West 23d St., | Factories, 251 East 33d and 406 and 408 East 30th St. 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Fianoforte Actions, 


455, 457, 459 & 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 & 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 & 458 WEST 46th STREET 


— NEW ‘YORK -— 


WHEELOCK PIANOS 


MANUFACTORY: 


GRAND, SQUARE 
and UPRIGHT 











763 to 785 East 149th Street, New York. 


WAREROOMS: 
25 EAST 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 
143 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


Cc. REINWARTH, | JACOB DOLL, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, Pill Strings ald Desks 


DEALER IN MUSIC WIRE, 








116 Bact 14th &., How York. -| 402, 406 & 408 East 30th Street, New York. 


EMERSON PIANO COMPANY 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1849,) 


Manufacturers of SQUARE, UPRIGHT AND COTTAGE 


Piano-FPortes. 


More than 40,000 Made and in Use. 
EVERY PIANO WARRANTED FOR SEVEN YEARS. 





5 


<= —* Dlustrated Catalogue Free. + 


Warerooms, 146 A Tremont St, Boston. 
SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANK, Ete. 
LF HEPBURN & CO, itt Scome STREET mew von 


»» Factory and Mills, Stratford, Fulton Co., N. ¥ 
SOLE ACENTS FOR THE U. S. AND CANADAS. 
BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 











HAZELTON 





BROTHERS, 





THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS > I A NOs IN EVERY RESPECT, - 


>= APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. == 


Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NEW YORE. 














JARDINE & SON 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
318 & 320 East 39th St., New York. 
LIST OF OUR LARGEST 

ane D ORGA 


BRAMBACH & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES, 


12 East 17th Street, 


Fifth Ave ® Cathedral, N.Y., 
"S$ 5 © 


, 4; First Presbyteri 
Philadephia a, 35 ‘Trinity nity Ch. 


Bet are A 
a ron a eed 


NEW YORK. 








af R.C. cane, na ro 


DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


PIANO PLATES 


—AND— 


“es |PTANO HARDWARE, 


Corner of Crove and {Ith Sts., Jersey City, N. J. 











HALLET & DAVIS 


0.5 PIANOS. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT, 


indorsed by Liszt, de eg We - Bendel, Strauss, Sar 
Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and Germany’s 
” Gre iach Master: 


WAREROOMS: 167 Tremont Street, Boston; 44 East Fourteenth Street, New York; 1117 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington. D. C, 


State and Adams Streets, Chicago; 


Market and Powell Streets. San Franiscco, Cal. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 








UNION CENTRAL NEWBY & EVANS 


LifpInsurance Co | Wnright Pianos 


HIGHEST INTEREST RATE! 
ARE, DURABLE AND WELL FINISHED 
INSTRUMENTS. 


LOWEST DEATH RATE! 
LARGEST DIVIDENDS! 
ENDOWMENTS at LIFE RATES! 


Assets, over $3,000,000. 


PRICES MODERATE. 


Factory, 528 W. 43d Street, 


NEW YORE. 


ALFRED E. HATCH, 2 German &t., Baltimore, 
Supt. Eastern Department. 


[VERS POND * 
PIANOS 


WAREROOMS: FACTORIES: 








— UNEXCELLED IN— 


of Tone, 
Elegance of Finish, 
Thoroughness of Construction. 





181 & 182 Tremont Street, Boston, | Albany & Main Sts., Cambridgeport 


FREEBORN G. SMITH, 


— SOLE MANUFACTURER OF — 


Bradbury Piano-Fortes, 


MANUFACTORY CORNER WILLOUGHBY AND RAYMOND STREETS, BROOKLYN. 














— THE OLD RELIABLE — 


“BRADBURY” PIANO, 


Warerooms and Principa and Principal Office: 

No. 95 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 17th Street, NEW YORK. 
BROOKLYN—338 Fulton Street. JERSEY CITY—43 Montgomery Street. 
BROOKLYN—664 and 666 Fulton Street. 
BROOKLYN—95 Broadway, E. D. 
BEOOKLYN—794 Broadway, B. D, 

OMICAGO—141 Wabash Ave, 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—1103 Pennsylvania Ave, 
PHILADELPHIA—1020 Arch Street, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS—484 Broadway, 

QASE FACTORY—LEOMINSTER, MASS, 
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THE OLD STANDARD 


— —_— = 





Sil wi MARTIN GUITARS ma tau 





Manufactured. by C. F. Martin & Co. 


w= NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. 





For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country, They 


enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such o 


Mr. 


Madame Dz GON], | 
Mr. 


Mr. J. P. COUPA, 


WM. SCHUBERT, | 


FERRARE, Mr. CHAS. 


Mr. S. De La COVA, 


Mr. N, J. LEPKOWSKI, 


. H. WORRELL, 
| and many others. 


Dr JANON, Sis N.(W. GOULD, 


but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits ot the Martin Guitars, Parties have in vain tried to imitate them not only here in the United States, but 
They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puft up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 


also in Europe 








HRISTI 


| UPRIGHT 


AND 


SQUARE 


PIANOS 


CURISTLE_& CO., 518 to 626 W. 48th St. 


MITH 


AMERICAN 


ORGANS 


— AND — 


PIANOS 
ARE THE BEST. 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 





E 















tw Over 100,000 Made and Sold. 


Catalogues free on application. 
THE 


Kipacn 


Grand, Square and Upright 


*PITANOS.> 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exh. bition, 1876. 


And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 
Age. Guaranteed for Five Years. 


37" Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application. 


struments of the 


Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 


Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 
Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 


H BEHR BROS. & CO. 


NEW PATENT 


Harmonic Upright 


AWARDED THE HIGHEST GOLD MEDAL AT THE 
NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION. 








TEXT OF JUDGES’ rere “The QUALITY 
of cone which sf none ABLY fine, by 
xo Belle ANCY — SINGING quttition 

(the instrum: OUCH even throu best, the 
oe CONSTRUCTIO EXCELLENCE of DESIGN, and 
* >. PERFECTION of WORKMANSHIP.” 


WAREROOMS, 15 EAST 14TH STREET. 


Ey Factory, 292, ao, Ses, S08 and 298 — oe Ave. 











, ESTABLISHED 1847. 


SAMUEL PIERCE, 


READING, MASS. 


argest Organ Pipe Factory in the World. 
METAL AND WOOD 


Organ Pipes 


A specialty made of "turnishing the Highest Class 
wi WORK, both Flue and Reed, and 
ARTISTIC DECORATION OF 

FRONT PIPES, 

Is also prepesed to furnish the best roy = 4 of Organ 

eys, Action, Wires, Knobs, & 


KNABE 


Grand. Square and Upright 




















SMITH AMERICAN ORGAN CO, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


C. N. STIMPSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Carved« Biano« Legs, 
LYRES and TRUSSES for Upright Pianos, 


of New Designs for Upright and 
Grand Pianos, 





A large variety 





Appress WESTFIELD, MASS. 


PIANOFORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for 
nearly fifty Ft and upon their excellence alone 
have attaine 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Which establishes them » ous a in Tone, 
Touch, Workm ility. 





Every P1ano Futty WARRANTED FOR Five Yzars. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


WAREROOMS: 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue New York. 
817 Market Space, Washington, D. C. 
204 & 206 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore. 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


g Grand, Square and Upright 


C. KURTZMA 
-(PIANOFORTES,> 
106, 108 and 110 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 


ESTA BUIISEHED 170907. 


ERNST ROSENKRANZ, 


Piano Manufacturer, 
DRESDEN, GERMANY. 


Thousands of these Pianos as use in America, 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PLANOS 


At prices which will enable the Agent to make handsome profits. 

















&@” AGENTS WANTED IN ALL THE LARCE CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES, 


WIL BUM & OD, | 55 Soro 


Piano Manufacturers. te a A N O Ss - 


FIRST-CLASS PIANOS at Very Low Fries. | Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 
DEALERS’ OPPORTUNITY! NEW YORE. 
ea Conausronpence Souicrren. Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 


Piano in America. (2 Senu for Catalogue, 
Office and Warerooms: 243-245 E. Chicago Ave. ; 
Factory: 51-53-55 Pearson Street, 














N. B,—Pianos not shipped beiore being thoroughly 





CHICAGO, ILL. Tuned and Regulated 








PIANOFORTE 


MANUFACTORY 


— OF — 


GEBRUDER KNAKEE, 


MUNSTER IN WESTFALIA, GERMANY. 








Factory one of the Oldest Established in Germany. 





+= INSTRUMENTS FOR EXPORT A SPECIALTY. 
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SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO 


PACKARD ORGAN. |rorr wavwz ORGAN CO, 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 





—~~2IT HAS NO SUPERIOR! ~~ 


LL our Pianos have our patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 
July, 1872, and Nevembe er, 1875, and our Uprights have our patent metallic 
= frame, cast in one piece, patented May, 1877, and March, 1878 which has 


— ESTABLISHED 184. —— sed them to be pronounced by competent judges, 
Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 118, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 


ol EO. STECK & C = 
BABY GRAND. GEO. S i cy 1@N q “ LITTLE GIANT 


THK suALLST oRAxD ~ GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT wv "r1ANo. MADR, 


PIANO MADE, Containing all improvements, com- 


— bined with great strength and volumi- 
Remarkable for powerful sympathetic ie ee nous tone, adapted for Schools, Flats 
tone, pliable action and absolute dura- and Small Apartments, 


— —*— Warerooms, STECK HALL, 11 East Fourteenth Street, NEW YORK, ae 


Chicago Musical Directory WRCWAN & HENNING) lets THE “MILLER” ORGAN sft 


SEASON 1887. 
A large list of Musicians, Musical Clabs, , bro Is the Best and Most Salable 
Piano Manufacturers. ia a ge PLSD EN tee 
Quartets and Concert Companies, - B 
BANDS, SOCIETIES, UNIONS, &c., &c./ ypRpIGHT PIANOS A SPECIALTY.| ¢ AGENTS WANTED WHERE WE ARE NOT REP- 
ONE DOLLAR. jiiatneaed : s RESENTED. CATALOGUE, &e., FREE, 
Send stamps or postal note and receive by mail. ACENTS WANTED. 


H. MASTERTON & CO., Publishers, — WBZ Fee MILLER ORGAN CO., Lebanon, Pa. & Ty 


112 and 114 La Salle St., ‘Chicago, Ii. 


. aw ust, 
STULTZ & BAUER fCONOVER BROS. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — UPRICHT FIANOS. 


: Among our valuable improvements, appreciated by pianists 

Upright and Square and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Action Rail 
and Patent Telescopic Lamp Bracket. 

Our Pianos are endorsed by such eminent judges as Mme. 


















































ATO ive. King, Robt. Goldbeck, Chas. Kunkel, Anton Streletzki, 
= M. Bowman, Gustave Krebs, G. W. Steele, Hartman, of 
San Francisco, and many others. 


Factory and Warerooms, 338 and 340 East 31st S 31st Street, New York. @ wis, SNS, NEW YORK. 














CRANE & CHAPUIG, . OPER PIANO. 
ee ee rey ea The Best Piano in the Market. 


PIANO FELT MANUFACTURERS. 
FEER & SON, Manufacturers, 


THE 
IV CP Vs 6 AIL T AB FR ties oy 212, 214, 216 W. 47th St., NEW YORK 


FIRST-CLASS 


UPRIGHT GCHORGEH BOTHN HR, 


PIANOS, eal Manufacturer of Pianoforte Actions, 


630 Washington Street, BOSTON. ere NEW FACTORY, 135 and 187 CHRISTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 
Worcester, Mass. 


R. W. TANNER & SON, |T. F. KRAEMER & CO.,'? East gouseon” 8 


MANUFACTURERS AND 


No. 858 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 74 IMPORTERS OF 
MANUFACTURERS OF , aes = ‘ ; i Se GRAND, SQUARE 


PIANO HARDWARE, | Ae eee ee Sy and UPRigiT 
Brackets, Pedal Guards, Pedal Feet, &o, ae % aed ee </fs PIANO COVERS 
aa tts f ron my ha fens St Pine aks 2 \ ae ay Z . , ri q ’ AND SCARF 8 
constantly on hand. S ee : —Sfgoit { e Piano Stools, 
mage SY: ams rtists” Busts 


" STRAUCH BROS., | sueeMe 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — os eS = . : pier? on Selection 
i <- a Nereit to the Trade. 


Grand, Square and Upright = ._ =. — Ee Sy | overt Prices. 


Ottoman 


= ——™ ra = = F iS = i we : oh “is Piano- Stool 
= : n =. ee = = wee “ arent 
pec ai 
‘ FLAGS AND BANNERS FOR MUSICAL SOCIETIES, 2 


22 to 30 Tenth Ave., bet. 12th and 13th Streets, New York. P. O. Box 2920, Next to Steinway Hall. §@™ Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


E.G. HARRINGTON! & CO. iim oD 


Unequaled in Beauty of Design, Excellence of Construction and L] s 
Thi, uwiwin Vine, Piiyaivene tin OQuares Opright Pianofortes 
FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 449, 451, 453. 455 aud 457 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
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STEINWAY 


Crand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL. 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIE, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURG GERMANY. 

















Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 
Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 





Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 


MASON & HAMLIN, 


IMPROVED 


UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


WITH THEIR IMPROVED METHOD OF STRINGING, 
PATENTED JULY 24, 1883. 


CHARACTERIZED BY BRIGHTEST, PUREST TONES, GREATEST DURABILITY 
IMPROVED METHOD OF STRINGING, 





The Strings, being directly secured to the iron frame by Metal fastenings, will not 
require tuning one-quarter as often as Pianos on the old system, 


This new mode of piano construction was invented and introduced by Mason & Hamlin in 1882, and 
has been fully tested and proved, many excellent experts having pronounced it the “ greatest improvement 
made in pianos of the century.” 

For fifty years manufacturers have realized the disadvantages of wrest-pins set in wood to fasten the 
strings of pianos, and have been seeking to find some better way of securing them. Especially has this been 
the case in Europe, where a number of patents have been taken out for devices securing the strings by metal 
fastenings directly to the plates. Until the invention of the Mason & Hamlin Co. not one of these has proved 
practically successful; but the constant striving of pianoforte makers for this improvement shows its im- 
portance, The lack of reliabi'ity of iron set in wood to fasten the strings securely, exactly and permanently, 
has been the most serious difficulty of piano making from the beginning. Not forgetting or underestimating 
the great improvement effected from time to time in pianos, or the great excellence recently attained by best 
makers, it yet remains that the improvement of greatest importance of all, without which very highest 
excellence could not be attained, has not been successfully accomplished until now. 

Every piano of their manufacture will illustrate that very highest excellence which has always 
characterized their Organs, and won for them highest awards at every great world’s industrial 
exhibition for nineteen years. Catalogues of Organs and Pianos free to any address, 

WARKANT. Each piano will be accompanied by the fullest warrant, Determined to 
achieve the very highest reputation for their pi fortes, should defect develop itself in any 
one, the company will be more eager to correct it than the purchaser can be to have them. 

MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO., 154 Tremont Street, Boston ; 46 East Four- 
teenth Street (Union Square), New York ; 149 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 




















ON 


QN LY THE BEST ST MATERIALS USED. 








C. Cc. BRIGGS & CO. 


Upright and Grand Pianos. 


NO. 5 APPLETON STREET, BOSTON, 


NONE BUT ‘THE FINEST WORKMANSHIP. 








MASS. 























Vienna, 1873. 





SOUNDING-BOARD WORKS: 
DOLGEVILLE, N. Y. 


FELT AND 








PIANO? ORGAN 














SAW MILLS; 


DOLGEVILLE, OTTER LAKE, PORT 
LEYDEN, LEIPZIG, N. Y. 


MATERIALS, 
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‘BEHNING 


Square, Upright and Grand Tianos 


3 WEST 14th ST. 
NEW YORK. 





Factory: 128th Street near Third Avenue, New ‘York. 





783. BACON PIANOS. '887. 


FRANCIS BACON’S PIANO FACTORY, 
Nos. 19 and 21 West 22d Street, near Fifth Ave., New York. 


JAMES M. STARR & CO. 


— SUCCESSORS TO— 


4 Chase Piano Co. ¥ 

















BEHNING & SON. 


RICHMOND, | INDIANA. 





LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 196 Duane Btrect, Cor, Church, Now York, 











